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The Cover Portraits. 


Presidents of three Maine Colleges form the 
subject of this week’s cover-page illustration. 

Bowdoin, the oldest and largest of these col- 
leges, was established at Brunswick in 1794, is 
nominally controlled by the Congregational 
denomination, has about four hundred students, 
and boasts a library of more than sixty thousand 
volumes. Colby, a Baptist institution at Water- 
ville, was founded in 1818, and Bates, at Lewis- 
ton, which is administered by the Free Baptists, 
began its work in 1863. Colby and Bates are 
both ‘‘co-educational,’? admitting women on 
equal terms with men. 

Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, president of Bow- 
doin since 1885, was born at Winchendon, 
Massachusetts, in 1858, and was graduated at 
Harvard in the class of 1879. The president of 
Colby, Dr. Nathaniel Butler, was born at East- 
port, Maine, forty-six years ago, and isa Colby 
graduate. Dr. George Colby Chase, president 
of Bates, was born in 1844 at Unity, Maine, and 
has stood at the head of his alma mater since 
1894, 

A portrait of Dr. Abram W. Harris, president 
of the University of Maine, will appear in a 
future issue of the Companion, and in the 
series—which was begun with Doctor Eliot of 
Harvard—it is hoped to include the portrait of 
every New England college president. 
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A Persevering Little Monkey. 


Mico, a small monkey that was sent to us 
from South America, has been a pet in our 
family for eleven years. He has large brown 
eyes, white hair on face and neck, and a black 
patch of hair on top of his head that looks a 
good deal like a skullcap. He has a long, 
bushy, prehensile tail that is nearly as useful to 
him as an extra hand and arm would be. 

Every summer his home is in a lilac-tree, 
where he appears to be perfectly happy, running 
up or down and jumping from one branch to 
another, hunting for insects, or untwisting his 
long string that will get tangled about the 
branches. 

He bas the sharpest of eyes. Woe to the 
grasshopper that comes within the circle he has 
formed around the tree by running out as far as 
his string will permit, and then dancing sideways 
with the string taut. All the time he is on the 
lookout for insects within and near the ring that 
marks his possessions. He soon learned how to 
throw small stones at grasshoppers to make 





MICO AT HOME. 


them jump if they were out of his reach, and he 
also made the discovery that the grasshopper 
would be most likely to jump toward him if he 
threw the stone a little beyond it. 

One of our neighbors, whose window is very 
near Mico’s tree, would frequently throw him an 
ear of sweet corn, of which he is very fond. He 
would catch this as dexterously as a baseball 
player, eat off the corn and throw back the cob, 
as though he would like to have it refilled. 

How to keep him supplied with water was a 
problem for a long time; for he is a thirsty little 
fellow, and wants to drink every half hour or so 
in summer. 





He would upset any vessel we | 
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up the tree, chattering and screaming, and no 
degree of thirst would force him to try that way 
of drinking again. 

We then tried sinking a pail full of water 


| firmly in the ground, and went away to spend 


the day, sure that Mico was well provided for. 
| But on our return we found he had filled the 
pail with stones, grass and earth, and smoothed 


| over the surface so well that not a trace of our 


work was to be seen. 

Later we nailed a pail securely to the trunk of 
the tree, high enough to discourage all attempts 
on his part to fill it with stones, and so forth, 
and although he made frantic efforts to pull it 
down, they were unsuccessful. 

In winter we keep him in the kitchen in a 





TOO M .CH WATER. 


cage, where he can see all that is going on, and 
taste all the new dishes—he is sure of a taste if 
he only makes noise enough to get it. 

First he learned to shake his cage against the 
wall, making such a clatter that we were forced 
to hook it securely in place. Then he used his 
wooden swing with so much energy that a rope 
one had to be substituted. Then he hunted in 
the sawdust at the bottom of his cage for a chip 
or bone to pound with on the small shelf that 
was intended to hold his food; so we deprived 
him of every bone as soon as picked, and felt 
sure our ears would no longer be irritated by his 
clatter. 

But one day came the cry, “‘Mico is making 
an awful noise again!’”’ How he made it was a 
mystery. By pretending not to notice him, we 
deceived him into repeating the noise, and to my 
astonishment, he was using his head to pound 
against the side of his cage! We had deprived 
him of everything with which he could attract 
our attention, but depriving him of his head was 
not to be thought of To save it from destruction 
we attached a small stick to his cage inside, with 
which he could make a gentle noise, for I felt 
that such perseverance should be rewarded. 

Some one has said that only human beings can 
smile. If that is so, Mico must be human, for 
he certainly smiles, and at times almost laughs 
out loud. 

He is always much interested in the process of 
sprinkling clothes, and has his piece of cloth to 


roll up, pound and unroll all the time that part | 5 


of the housework is being done. 


But the most clever thing he ever did was |? 
when we first gave him a small looking-glass to | # 
play with. Mico tried to reach the monkey 5 


inside by “grabbing” the air back of the glass, 
as almost every one has seen monkeys do. 


see if the monkey inside was eating! 
A. F. 8S. BASSETT. 
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Prescribing at Long Range. 


In New York, as in other large cities, there } ? 
are many secret and benevolent organizations | § 


which employ a “lodge physician’? who, for a 
stated sum, agrees to attend all the members in 
the event of illness. But in New York, as the 
News points out, there are more lodges than 
one finds elsewhere—and more six-story tene- 
ments. 

A Hebrew physician on the East Side, a stout 
man, moreover, and one naturally averse to 
climbing stairs, is employed by fully thirty 
different societies. Of course he is occupied 
constantly, and if the policeman on duty near his 
house did not sometimes drive away people who 
come after him in the dead hours of the night, he 
would hardly get a chance to sleep. Yet some 
of his patients are truly considerate. 

Rushing into the hallway of a tenement, the 


gave him to drink from, and then drink all of | doctor calls up from the ground floor, “Mrs. 


the water he could get as it was running away. 
As we did not wish to wait upon him so often, | 


| Lechinsky, Mrs. Lechinsky, what is the matter ?’’ 
From the third landing the patient calls down, 


we carried the nozzle of the garden hose into his | “I got a cold, doctor, and my side is sore.’ 


circle, and allowed a small stream to run all the 
time. 
that he could not get all the water out of it. At 
first he tried to do so—he shook it and banged it 
about. But as the water still appeared, he 
seemed to comprehend, at last, that it was put 
there for him. 

For months he enjoyed drinking from this 
nozzle. He would hold it in both hands, and 
with his head thrown back, let the water run 
down his throat until, one day, a mischievous 

‘ bo, turned the stream on full force as Mico was 
drinking! He turned a back somersault and ran 





“Have you got a cough?” cries the busy 


It took him one whole day to find out | doctor 


“Sure!’”’ shouts the patient. 

The patient coughed. Immediately the doctor 
calls out, “All right; the prescription is ready.” 
Then he rushes out and leaves the prescription 
at the lodge drug-store, whither Mrs. Lechinsky 
sends later for the cough medicine. 

“Why didn’t the doctor come up-stairs?” 
inquired the new tenant, a puzzled witness to 
this up-to-the-minute prescribing. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Lechinsky, “he is such a 
busy doctor.” 


Then | = 
he put a choice morsel on his shelf, turned the | 9 
glass down upon it, and looked slyly under to 


Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the C p will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or | 
University in New England. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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for converting fibre in- 
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000 worth 3 ma- 
chinery. 


72-page Cata. sent FREE. 
ALL Departments of Textile Manufacturing. 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 

















TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Founded by the Commonwealth of piageachucstte 
and the City of New Bedford. 
W'!TH its new building specially designed 
and my aps with the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery, and its efficient corps of instructors, 
offers to young men and women thorough 
courses of instruction in the various processes 
of f os and manufacture of textiles. 
eaching of Cotton Manufacture will be 
Lik feature. 
he building is the only one in New England 
and in fact the first in the country especially 
designed and constructed for a Textile School. 
Fall Term Opens Oct. 14th. 
Those who enrol! now will be members of the 
first graduating class. Descriptive booklet and 
application blanks sent Free on request. 
C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director. 
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TRAVEL AND STUDY. 


| _ Harvard Graduate going abroad will take three boys 
for a ane pas. n, experience as private tutor 
and in care of boys. rar cra ars a Genbences on 4 
plication. 8.R. Hooper, #4 Magazine St.,Cambridge, Mass. on. 8. R. Hooper. 
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Diff. Stamps and Collector, 6 cts. ., 12 
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Superior individual instruction a. A B c 
| and SHORT HAND studies, ples 4 


red teachers; special 8 months’ ¢ 
| udmiteed daily; visitors welcome; EVEN 
SION, October to April; our record of 58 years and 
32,476 pu apis speaks for itself; send for seetpsetes. 
Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


Portable Poultry-House. 
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Well made and painted, 
handsomeinappearance. 

wo parts: Scratching 
Shed, Roosting and I ay- 
ing Room. Eas ly moved. 


A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 


Shipped in sections. 
= weight 250 Ibs., easily put 
Se) together. Price ® 12.b0. 


Catalogue of Peep 0” Dev 
Incubators, Brooders aoe 
Specialties FRU K 


E.F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Binen. 


Burdett 


College 


Sharpens 
Boys 

For 
Business. 


BURDETT COLLEGE OF ACTUAL BUSINESS AND 
SHORTHAND, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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three persons. 
ment paper and the 
paper. 
own kitchen or make 


Be sure and ask 


They are packed six in each can. One can is sufficient for 


The best cook could not prepare better Fish Balls in your 
a stock of them in the house you will save yourself a great deal 


of work and trouble. We also put up Boneless Codfish Cake in 
packages. All good grocers sell these foods. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


are made from the finest Codfish and potatoes. 


The can is lined with chemically pure parch- 
Fish Balls are separated by the same kind of 


them taste any better than these. By keeping 


for ‘‘Gorton’s.”’ 
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Sold in Lead Packets only. 50, 60 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State 

















to visit our exhibit at the Boston Food Fair and taste 


The most delicious, most healthful and most economical of all Tea. 
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N TEA. 


and 70 cents per lb. At all grocers. 
co ne Wholesale Agents. 
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Without 


Half 
Trying 
An ordinary cook can 
bake well with this 


Range. It’sa beauty, too, 
and will last a lifetime. 


RICHMOND 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., NORWICH, CONN. 









































IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 











He took the stone in both hands to hurl 
it down, when Sissy looked up and saw 
him. 

“Tate Sissy up!” she moaned. 
Sissy out the told water!” 

And yet again, as he stared down, that 
pleading little voice came up to him. 
“Sissy’s told! Tum tate Sissy up!” 

To the last day of his life the wretched 
man never knew exactly why he did not 
east the stone. Perhaps his guardian 


“Tate 


become utterly lost to humane feeling. 


|" would be difficult to find a human being | from the cellar, ran around by the north side | angel knew. Or perhaps no human being can 


ina frame of mind more deplorable than of the barn, entered the farmhouse by the back 
door and dashed wildly up-stairs to his bed- 
chamber. Throwing off his boots he cast 
himself on the bed; but even as he did so, his 


that of Canaan Lovejoy as he worked at 
harvesting his bean crop the next day, and 
watched for Sissy to come to the well. The 


nickname of “Cane,” 
or “Cain,” by which 
his neighbors knew him 
familiarly, had become 
terribly appropriate. 

As he had observed, 
Sissy often came out for 
blackberries at about 
eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and between 
three or four in the 
afternoon, for the food 
at Elder Dudley’s was 
sometimes meager, and 
the child grew hungry 
between meals. At 
length he saw her little 
* white sunbonnet bob- 
bing up and down 
among the bushes near 
the line wall as she 
elambered over it. 
The malevolent blood 
throbbed in his brows, 
and his hands shook. 
He drew down between 
two rows of corn and 
watched her every 
movement as she drew 
near the treacherous 
well. But Sissy passed 
by it, and after a time 
went back to the house 
—safe. 

Half-relieved, half- 
disappointed, the man 
renewed his labors. All 
good was not dead in 
his heart ; for a moment 
he was inclined to go 
and put a strong cover- 
ing over the well. But 
hate and spite reas- 
serted their sway over him. Taking occasion 
to pass the well at noon, he drew forward a 
tempting bush of berries and made it fast 
directly over the broken boards. All the 
afternoon he busied himself picking up stones 
in a lot from which there was a good view of 
the well, and watched for the child to return. 
But she did not come out again that day. 

She came next forenoon at about nine. 
Lovejoy was dressing a chicken in the doorway 
of his barn, when he saw Sissy at the well, in 
the very act of reaching up for the treacherous 
spray of berries. Even as he looked, she put 
up her hand to grasp it—and disappeared! 

He heard her scream as she fell, and then, 
after a moment or two, he distinguished faint, 
low outcries from down in the well. The old 
boards had fallen with her, and although she 
went under water, she had risen and clutched 
the floating wood. Owing to the depth of the 
well and the thick green shrubbery about it, 
Mrs. Dudley, in her house a hundred yards 
away, did not notice the sounds; but Canaan 
Lovejoy heard them, although his barn was 
much farther away. 

For some moments he forced himself to go 
on dressing the chicken, for he had resolved 
not to seem to hear, or see, or know anything 
of the “accident!” But still that plaintive 
crying came to his ear. Dropping the fowl he 
ran into his barn cellar, and seizing a fork, 
began pitching over a heap of compost ; but the 
south window of the cellar was open, and 
when he paused for an instant, Sissy’s low, 
distressed wail again reached his ear. There 
were hogs in a long pen under the barn. He 
Tushed at these animals with the fork and 
prodding them without mercy, sought to drown, 
by their horrible squeals, those low, but 
terrible sounds. 

whe hogs ceased their uproar after a time, 
and again that faint, smothered little wail of 
the child in the well fell on the miserable man’s 





‘“‘AND HASTENING AROUND THE TABLE, SHE 
CLIMBED UPON THE ABASHED CANAAN’S KNEES.” 


eye, glancing out at the south window at the 
head of the bed, fell on Sissy’s little white 
sunbonnet lying on the grass near the brink of 
the well. It had probably fallen from her head 
as she reached up for the stalk of berries. 

He had thought to take his bed and feign 
sickness when the neighbors should make a 
stir about the child and come to the house. 
But although he turned his face to the wall of 
the room and drew a coverlet over his head, 
that little white sunbonnet was before his eyes 
still; and although that was probably halluci- 
nation, he still thought that he heard the child’s 
piteous crying! 

He sprang from his bed, and forgetting his 
boots, ran raging and cursing down-stairs. 
Anything to get those sounds—real or imagi- 
nary—out of his ears! He looked out. No 
one was in sight, either on the road or down 
at Elder Dudley’s. It seemed to him that 
everybody in the world must hear that child’s 
cries—yet nobody was astir, anywhere. 

Brutal ferocity then took possession of him. 
He would himself stop her noise! He would 
hurl stones down on her! Still in his socks 
and grinding his teeth, he ran down to the 
well. Yet his cunning had not deserted him. 
He reasoned that even if people found a bruise 
on the child’s head, they would conclude that 
she received it when she fell in; and again he 
looked about to see whether any one was in 
sight. 

Lifting a stone of fully a hundred pounds’ 
weight from the wall, he approached the well. 
The chilled and nearly exhausted child still 
uttered at intervals little, low cries. He put 
down the stone, and getting on his knees, 


was, and where to drop the stone. 

The sight that met his eyes was one to melt 
the heart of a ghoul—a golden little head and 
piteous upturned face, and tiny hands blue 





looked into the well to see on which side she | 





Canaan Lovejoy could not afterward recol- 
lect what he did between that moment and the 
time when he found: himself down in the well, 





his feet betwixt the stones, lifting Sissy from 
the water and climbing out—himself crying 
like a child! 

Why he did not carry her to Elder Dudley’s 


house, since that was the nearest place, is not | 


clear; perhaps a sense of guilt or of enmity 
prevented him. With Sissy in his arms he 
ran across the field to his own home. Her 
clothing was dripping cold well-water and his 
own was wet through. 

The child was inert with the chill. Her 
teeth chattered. She shivered and shook as he 
removed her soaked garments; she had hardly 
strength to speak. He promptly wrapped her 
in a woollen blanket, and then kindling a fire 
in his stove he heated another, and also 
warmed some milk for her to drink. 

With the first sense of warmth the child fell 
profoundly asleep, but not until, slowly 


unclosing her eyes, she had said, drowsily, | 
Oo toot | 


“Oo’s dood to Sissy. Sissy loves oo. 
Sissy out the told water.’’ 

Imagine the man’s feelings at that benison! 
For an hour or more he sat by the lounge upon 
which he had placed her near the stove, and 
watched her as she slept, and shuddered at the 
thought of his crime. The better emotions of 
his heart stirred tumultuously. As in a mirror 
he saw himself an odious creature. What 
wonder that Euphemia had left him, that all 
his neighbors despised him! He saw it all 
now. He had cherished his selfishness until 
he had sunken into a sordid brute. 

He got up and looked at himself in Euphe- 
mia’s glass. The hard, set lines about his 
mouth filled him with self-disgust. He could 
see and feel just how his own growing hardness 
to every one had formed them there. He went 
into the little spare chamber for which Euphe- 
mia had so often asked him to buy decent 
furniture, and took up the Bible from the table, 
where his mother had kept it when she was 


| with cold, clutching a piece of board which had | living. On one of the blank leaves between 
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| his name and Euphemia’s, with the dates of 
| their birth. Yes, he was forty-seven years old; 
| selfish, hard, hateful, a brute of a man, who 
| had abused a good sister—and had attempted 
something much worse. 

He sat down and hid his head in the side of 
the bed in which his mother had slept for so 
| many years. Ina dreary way he was wonder- 
| ing whether such a monster as he felt himself 
to be could ever be anything better. Suicide 
had been in his thoughts not infrequently that 
summer, and the idea again came into his 
mind. 

Sissy cried out suddenly in her sleep, and he 
returned to the kitchen. Her cheeks were 
now flushed, and she had wriggled partly out 
from the warm blan 
kets. He sat down 
and brushed aside the 
house-flies that troubled 
her. Presently she 
shivered again, and 
moaned ; and again her 
conscience - stricken 
watcher covered her 
warmly, and then sat 
by, a prey to strange 
emotions. That wee bit 
of humanity had said, 
“Sissy loves oo!’ 

Soon she was flushed 
again and cried out for 
“Aunt ’Phemy!” He 
began to realize that 
she was ill, and that 
perhaps she would die 
as a result of the long 
immersion in the cold 
water of the well. He 
tried to think of reme- 
dies, but camphor was 
the only one in that 
forlorn house. Forget- 
ful of his own food and 
of his work, he sat 
there throughout the 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile there was 
commotion at Elder 
Dudley’s. Kuphemia 
was at the Corners a 
mile away, at work dry- 
ing apples; but shortly 
after noon, Mrs. Dudley 
missed Sissy, as she 
did not come in for 
dinner, and went to 
| look forher. She called 
—___ ——— _ “Sissy!” several times, 
then searched the garden and the little stable. 
She even went to the blackberry hedge, but 
did not pass the wall. As for going to “Cain” 

Lovejoy’s house, she did not think of sucha 
| thing; nobody went there. Her conjecture 
| was that Sissy had gone away along the road 
| to find Euphemia at a neighbor’s house, and 
had there received food. 

Mrs. Dudley was not given to worrying, 
and she had much work to do; but as the 
afternoon advanced she became uneasy about 
the child and finally started for the place where 
Euphemia was at work. (On hearing that 
Sissy had disappeared Euphemia started for 
home in such haste that even Mrs. Dudley 
could not keep pace with her. She hardly 
knew what she feared; but she thought of her 
brother and his resentment. 
| Knowing that Sissy was in the habit of 
going for berries along the line wall, Euphemia 
bent her own steps thither as soon as she 
| reached the house. Hardly had she crossed 
| over to her brother’s side, when she espied 
| Sissy’s little sunbonnet. ‘Then the open well 
caught her eye; and with a cry of terror she 
approached and looked into it. Nothing save 
broken bits of board, afloat on the water, were 
visible; but she knew that the child would 
sink if drowned. In an agony of fear and 
uncertainty, she started to run to the house to 
summon Elder Dudley; but a conviction that 
the Elder was wholly useless stayed her steps. 

Then she thought of a pole and grappling- 
hook which she and Canaan had sometimes 
used to recover their bucket from the well; 
they kept it lying by the garden fence. She 
ran up across the field to fetch it. Even in 
her haste and distress she noticed that smoke 
was rising from the kitchen chimney, and she 
wondered whether her brother were cooking 
food, and what he would say to her if he saw 
her taking the pole. 

She imagined that he would forbid her to 











ear. It was unbearable! He rushed forth | lodged in a crevice of the stoning of the well. | the Old and the New Testament were recorded | touch it! Very likely he would prevent her 
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by force, and perhaps strike her. She had no 
thought that he would assist her to recover 
Sissy’s body, even if she asked him to do so. 
She stole forward, therefore, to secure the pole 
and escape with it before he should see her, 
keeping to the garden side of the house. 

She was reaching for the pole, when from the 
kitchen window, which was open, she heard a 
strange sound! Surely it was an attempt to 
sing! Could it be Canaan? She had not heard 
him sing a note for years, although when they 
were young and had attended singing-school 
together, Cane had sung tenor with some success. 

Even in her anguish and haste she could not 
help listening an instant; and—yes, that was 
the air of “My days are passing swiftly by ;’’ 
and—yes, it was Cane! 

Euphemia was touched. “Poor lonesome old 
boy!” she thought. “He cannot help being 
what he is, I suppose. But why did God make 
him so? I will ask him for the pole!” she said 
to herself impulsively. “Maybe he won’t be 
angry, and maybe he will come with me!” 

She. opened the little garden gate with a 
trembling hand, and drew near the open kitchen 
door. The voice within was still crooning the 
familiar old air. Lovejoy was bending over the 
lounge, tucking in the blanket. Euphemia 
entered softly, fearfully, and then saw Sissy’s 
yellow hair, and knew that he was singing to 
the child. Her involuntary exclamation caused 
her brother to turn. He started up, looking 
strangely guilty. 

With one step Euphemia was kneeling by 
the lounge. “What ails her? How came she 
here?” she cried, turning doubtful, searching 
eyes on the man’s face. 

“She fell in the well,” replied her brother, 
slowly. 

“And you got her out!” cried Euphemia. 

“TI got her out,”’ said Lovejoy in the same slow 
tone; he seemed on the point of saying more, but 
hesitated, and went out to drive his cows home 
from pasture. 

Meantime Elder and Mrs. Dudley arrived. 
They were astonished to find Euphemia there 
with Sissy, and not wishing to meet Lovejoy, 
soon took their leave. When Cane entered to 
get his milking-pails, he remarked that the child 
got very cold in the well. He paused a minute, 
and then added, “I didn’t go at first, when I 
heard her.” He made no further confession. 

When he brought the milk to the kitchen, he 
looked at Sissy again and said, “I will go fora 
doctor, *Phemy, if you want me to,”’—an offer 
which caused his sister to regard him with 
perplexity as well as wonder. 

Euphemia did not think that a physician was 
necessary ; but in the evening Sissy had grown 
so feverish and restless that Lovejoy set off of 
his own accord to summon one. The sight of 
the child’s sufferings appeared to frighten him. 
The doctor arrived after midnight, and his skill, 
perhaps, was of service; at least the child slept 
more quietly after three in the morning, and 
waked at seven, somewhat pale and languid, 
but otherwise quite her little healthy self again. 
She was hungry. 

Neither Euphemia nor her brother had slept 
during the night. Euphemia went to the sadly 
neglected pantry and storeroom, as had been 
her wont, and prepared breakfast. When it 
was ready, she set a chair with several cushions 
in it for Sissy beside her own, and then galled in 
her brother, as in the old days. He took his 
place opposite her, but ate in silenee. 

It was Sissy who, after drinking her milk, did 
the talking. She informed Euphemia how she 
had “falled down” into the “told water,’ and 
how “he,” pointing across to the silent man, 
“lipted’’ her out and “wapted wa’m b’ankets”’ 
around her. In her exuberant gratitude to 
every one who was good to her, she first clam- 
bered over into Euphemia’s lap, for a “big tiss,’”’ 
then suddenly sliding down to the floor, and 
hastening around the table, she climbed upon the 
abashed Canaan’s knees. He would have 
escaped; but Sissy, throwing both arms about 
his neck, gave him also a “big tiss.’”’ 

The man turned red, caught his breath, and 
choked. Nobody had kissed him since he was a 
little boy. Euphemia blushed, too, and knew 
not what to do. 

“T will wash the dishes and tidy up a little for 
you before we go,” she said, in confusion at the 
child’s affeetionate boldness. 

Lovejoy went out without replying, but he 
lingered about the sheds. Presently, while his 
sister was putting the kitchen to rights, he came 
to the door. 

“?Phemy,” said he, “I’ll deed ye half the 
farm, and we’ll go and do the writings this 
afternoon. And you may have all you can 
make from the dairy and the poultry; we will 
put that in the writings, too.’ 

Much touched, Euphemia answered that it 
was a good and generous offer. “But, Canaan,” 
she continued, “I’ve become attached to this 
child, and if its own mother never comes, I’m 
going to work and keep it.’’ 

“That’s what I meant,’’ interrupted Lovejoy. 
“Have the child live with us. We can adopt it, 
if its own folks don’t claim it. That’s what I 
meant, Euphemy.”’ 

Euphemia could hardly credit her ears, at first. 
This new Canaan was so different from the 
hard, selfish man she had known for years as 
her brother. 

“Canaan, are you sure that you really mean 
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|this?” she asked, regarding him in doubt, 
touched with severity. ‘Do you think that you 
would held to this mind?” 

“J will hold to it and do exactly as I promise 
you,” he replied earnestly, and with such feeling 
in his tones that Euphemia doubted no more, but 
wondered. She rejoiced, too, and welcomed the 
opportunity to come home. 

Mrs. Dudley was astonished and rather sorry, 
for she, too, had grown fond of Sissy, when, a 
littie later that morning, Euphemia came down 
to her house to get the few things belonging to 
herself and the child. 

“You going back to live with that ‘Cain’?” 
she cried. 

“Yes,” replied Euphemia, quietly. 
brother now wishes me to return home.” 


“My 
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holiday only second in importance to the 


But Saturday, February 22, 1890, passed into 
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“JOHN PETERS ROSE, HIS BLACK EYES 
GLEAMING WICKEDLY.”’ 


tin horn was not heard in the land, and the blaze 
of the tar-bucket did not conquer the darkness 
of night. 

Perhaps the story which is to tell how this 
happened may as well take its beginning miles 
away from Greenport, in the room of a junior in 
college, where, on a certain winter evening, some 
students were discussing social and political 
topics. 

“Speaking of specific duties,”’ remarked Frank 
Benton, interruptifig a young man who was 
arguing rather prosily about the tariff, “I haven’t 
told you, have I, boys, that I am to leave you 
to-morrow for a while ?”’ 

“Leaveus? Whatfor? What do you mean?” 
cried the company. 

“Oh, nothing much, except that I am about to 
become a schoolmaster.” 

“Didn’t know it myself until to-day,’ he 
continued, in response to the questions that 
came pouring in upon him. “The school is in 
Greenport—high school they call it; that is, it is 
higher than the primary school, which is in 
another building. It is really a poorly graded, 
country village school. I fancy the position 
isn’t altogether desirable, especially in winter, 
when some big boys are brushing up their 
education. At any rate the teacher who tried it 
this term resigned rather suddenly the other day. 

“T don’t know,” he went on, “how the com- 
mittee happened to turn to me in this emergency, 
but I received an offer of the place this morning, 
and I have accepted it for the rest of the term.” 

“Oh, they have heard of you as an all-around 
athlete,” said Charley Elliott. “And a wise 
choice they’ve made. If those big boys want 
trouble, just imagine you are in a football game; 
and if worse comes to worst give the college yell 
—they’ll never stand up against that.” 

“Nonsense,” said Frank. “I’m not going 
down there to fight anybody. I don’t think that 








Fourth of July, and no one had dreamed of any | pany. 
change from the programme of noise and bonfires. | on every other subject.’’ 








Sissy had won. Al! unconsciously this child 
with a heart full of affection and good-will to all 
about her had conquered “Cain” Lovejoy, even 
as she had previously conquered the hot-tempered, 
wrong-headed Elder. That great love for all 
living things which came into the world to 
regenerate and perfect humanity found large and 
full expression in Sissy’s nature. Everything 
evil, mean and selfish seemed to slink away 
before the light of her sunny, loving little 
presence. 

Thereafter her empire in that old farmhouse 
was undisputed. 

As time passed, she came to be known as 
Dassa Lovejoy, from her supposed Christian 
name, Hadassah. 

(To be continued.) 






OR many years the Twenty-second of|Iever gave you my views as to school govern- 
February had ranked in Greenport as a| ment, did I?” 


“Let’s have them, then,” said one of the com- 
“You’ve certainly given us your views 


“Well, sir, in my opinion the present system 


Greenport history as a day when the noise of the | is all wrong.” Frank rose from his chair as he 
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favorite attitude 


“Now I am going down to Greenport to 
try a plan of my own,” he proceeded. “I 
want to see if we can’t have a school that 
shall be essentially a republic. I propose 
to teach those boys and girls what it means 
to vote, to make laws and to uphold 
them.’’ 

“Will you kindly state the extent of 
your experience as a teacher?” inquired a 
young gentleman who had been ostenta- 


“Twenty, next May. And please to 
remember that neither of these two facts 
which you are taking the trouble to jot 
down in your note-book has the slightest 
bearing on what I am saying.” 

Then Frank went on at great length, 
explaining his plan in detail, answering 
objections and holding his own against 
ridicule. 

“Well, old fellow,” said Elliott, as the 
company at last separated, “I for one am 
not so sure but that you are on the right 
trail. Go ahead and set up your free 
government. It will bea big thing if you 
succeed. “The Greenport Experiment!’ 
We'll be reading about it in the news- 
papers some day.” 

At nine o’clock the next Monday morning, 
sitting behind the teacher’s desk, Frank surveyed 
the citizens of his proposed republic. The school 
numbered about fifty pupils, ranging in age 
from ten years upward, and apparently it con- 
tained some elements that did not promise much 
for the cause of popular government. Some of 
the younger children could hardly be expected 
to grasp the full meaning of the experiment, 
and there were rather discouraging signs of 
frivolity among the older girls. 

Then there was a group of rough boys, some 
of them fully as large as Frank himself, whom 
he mentally connected with the late teacher’s 
resignation. One tall youth in particular, with 
big, restless black eyes, looked as if he would 
prefer to be the leader of a rebellion rather than 
a law-abiding citizen. Still Frank did not allow 
his faith in his scheme to be shaken, and he put 
on his most cheerful smile as he called the 
school to order. 

“Young ladies and gentlemen,” he said, by 
way of introduction, “I would like to ask youa 
question or two.” 

At this the pupils stared in gloomy anticipation 
of some test as to their proficiency in their 
studies. 

“How many of you are glad that you live in 
a republic rather than in a monarchy ?” 

Here was an easier question than had been 
expected, and at last every hand was raised, 
although the younger children, before committing 
themsélves, looked around to see what their 
elders were going to do about it. 

“And now, how many of you would like to 
make this school a republic? Ah, I see you do 
not quite understand me. Let me explain.” 

Then Frank proceeded to unfold his plan in a 
long speech. As he went on he was conscious 
of looks of blank amazement from some of the 
pupils, and of the occasional tittering of the big 
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girls; but nothing else was quite so disturbing 
as the fixed gaze from the black eyes of the big 
boy in the back seat. 

But when at last he came to the vital question, 
“Do you want to try this plan of making your 
own laws, choosing your own officers, and in 
short, having your own government?” every 
hand went up. 

The constitution which had been prepared 
beforehand for the new republic differed some- 
what from any existing model. 

The president was to preside at all sessions 
of the school, attend to the carrying out of the 
laws and act as judge of the court; and it 
was quite necessary that the teacher should be 
elected to this important position. But several 
other officers were provided for, and as these 
were to be chosen each week, all of the older 
pupils at least might hope for preferment during 
the term. 

At any rate the constitution appeared to 
satisfy the citizens, and it was adopted without 
debate. 

Then came the election of officers. By this 
time the ice was broken. The young folks had 
found that setting up a government was far 
more entertaining than simply attending school, 
and they entered into the various contests with 
great zeal. 

The election of president was practically 
unanimous, Mr. Benton receiving forty-six votes 
to one for Lucinda Cook, a stout, rosy-cheeked 
girl, who giggled convulsively when the result 
was announced. By noon an organization had 
been completed and an adjournment accomplished 
in parliamentary form; and in the opinion of its 
founder, the new republic was _ successfully 
inaugurated. 


As Frank entered the schoolhouse that after- 
noon he came upon a group of boys in the entry, 
whose talk abruptly ceased as his presence 
became known. But he had plainly heard the 
words, “Just back me up every time, and we’)! 
show him his little game won’t work;’’ and 
he knew that the speaker was John Peters, 
the boy with the noticeable black eyes. 

Now John had shown great intelligence during 
the forenoon’s proceedings. He was evidently 
a leader, and Frank had strong hopes that in 
spite of his first impression to the contrary, 
John’s influence would prove to be on the side 
of law and order. This little speech in the 
entry was not reassuring, but then it might 
have referred to something quite foreign to 
school affairs. 

After the formalities of opening the afternoon 
session, the next thing in the order of business 
was the hearing of the various recitations. 
When the history class was called John Peters 
appeared as a prominent member, full of ques- 
tions and ready to argue at every point. 

“If Washington was. born on the eleventh 
of what makes them celebrate the 
twenty-second ?”’ he demanded, in the course of 
the lesson. 

“That is a very good question,’ said the 
teacher, “and I will try to make the matter 
clear.” 

But the attempted explanation which followed 
utterly failed to satisfy John, who interrupted 
constantly with such questions as, “Why isn’t 
old style just as good as new?” ‘‘How should 
anybody know the length of the year down toa 
fraction of a second?” ‘What business was it 
of Pope Gregory’s?”’ 

When the discussion ended John was stil! 
clinging to his position that “when a man’s 
born on the eleventh it seems foolish to call his 
birthday the twenty-second ;” and the teacher 
realized that in the opinion of the school he had 
been beaten in the argument. 

But worse was to follow. When the time for 
the afternoon recess came John rose from his 
seat with mock solemnity. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I move that we 
have a forty-minute recess to-day instead of 
twenty.” 

“That is not a proper motion,” said Frank, 
indignantly. 

“Don’t see why it isn’t a proper motion. 
This skating won’t last always, and we cai 
make up the lost time some stormy day.” 

As he spoke, John nudged his seatmate, who 
muttered, ‘Second the motion.’ 

“And now,” continued John, “I think you 
ought to put it to vote.” 

“Very well, I will do so. But I ask every 
one who wants this experiment of ours to be a 
success to vote against the motion.” 

The vote resulted: In favor of the motion 
fifteen ; opposed, thirty-two. But as the minority 
included the large boys, Frank felt that on this 
first test the victory for good, free government 
was not complete. This impression was strength- 
ened by the fact that John Peters and four other 
boys were missing when the school was called to 
order after the recess, and did not appear for the 
rest of the session. 

They were all present the next morning, 
however, looking as if nothing whatever ha 
happened. 

When they were called to account for their 
conduct, John Peters, acting as spokesman, 
declined to make any explanations until a jury 
had been impaneled, as the constitution provided. 
So a jury of six was obtained by lot, and the 
boys were put on trial. 

The government case was clear enough, and 
the defence had very little to offer; but the jury, 
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after a brief retirement to the entry, returned a 
verdict of “not guilty.” 

On the instant John Peters rose, his black 
eyes gleaming wickedly. “Now that that is 
settled I suppose I can make a motion. This is 
the eleventh of February—George Washington’s 
birthday. Of course we have always celebrated 
the twenty-second, but there is no sense in that ; 
besides, this year the twenty-second comes on 
Saturday, when there is no school anyway. So 
1 move we adjourn right off and celebrate.” 

“Second the motion,” said several boys at 





once. 

“J shall not put that motion,” said Frank, 
sternly. 

aa I will. I’m vice-president any way. 
Those in favor, hands up! Contrary-minded? 
It’s a vote; and we’ve adjourned.” . 

So saying, John produced a tin horn from 
beneath his coat, gave a blast on it and started 
for the door. The school followed, leaving 
Frank sitting at his desk, half-dazed, but realizing 
that his dream of a school republic was completely 
shattered. 

“Too bad, aint it, mister?’ It was Tommy 
Atkins, a white-haired, honest-looking boy who 
thus interrupted Frank’s meditations ten minutes 
later. “I was on that jury, you know, and we 
ought to have brought those fellows in guilty. 
But they’d given out before school that unless 
they got clear they’d lick every boy on the jury. 
And they had it worked up beforehand about 
voting for a holiday. Gave some of the kids 
corn-balls to vote that way. Don’t let on that 
1 told you, will you?” 

“But what makes those boys so determined 
to spoil everything?” 

“Why, they say, John Peters does, that you 
aint big enough to run the school yourself, and 
you know it, and that’s why you sprung this 
new plan—just to fool us into behaving ourselves. 
But I don’t think so, and I call it mean.” 

Frank thanked Tommy for his good-will, and 
after locking the schoolhouse door went to call 
on Doctor Kelsey, the chairman of the school 
committee. 

“Just as I should have expected,” said the 
doctor, after hearing the story. “And now, 
young man, the only course left is for you to go 
into that school to-morrow and just take charge. 
It will be no easy matter after the blunder 
you’ve made, and it will involve thrashing those 
boys within the first half-hour. Do you think 
you can do it?” 

“T think that I could,” replied Frank, mod- 
estly, “but I hope it won’t come to that.” 

“In my judgment it will come to just that,” 
was the doctor’s curt rejoinder, “or else there 
will be another vacancy before to-morrow noon.” 

As Frank was walking home after this inter- 
view he saw Tommy Atkins again. ‘“Tommy,” 
he said, with a sudden inspiration, “‘will you do 
something for me and never tell I asked you?” 

Tommy assented readily, and it was probably 
in fulfilment of his promise that he rushed up 
that evening to a group of boys who were 





making a feeble attempt to celebrate. 

“You want to go down to the schoolhouse | 
quick,” he shouted, “and see the master carry | 
on. He’s got a light, and the 
blinds are shut, but you can 
peek through.” } 

The school sat in perfect still- 7 
ness the next morning, when 
Frank announced that the ex- 
periment of free government 
was at an end. 

“The success of a republic,” 
he said, pleasantly, “depends on 
the wisdom and right intentions 
of those who compose it, and I 
am sorry to say that some of us 
were not quite ready for the test. 
And so, for the present, the 
control of this school must rest 
with me. But if you will all do 
as nearly right as you can, you 
will find that after all you are 
really governing yourselves. And 
now I hope that we shall go on 
without any trouble, and have 4 
from now on a pleasant and ied 3 
profitable school.’’ 

Strange to say, this hope was 
fully realized. The pupils ac- 
cepted the situation without a 
murmur, and before the end 
of the week it was conceded 
that Mr. Benton was the most popular and 
successful teacher ever known in Greenport. 

“How am I doing at school?” asked John 
Peters one evening, as he met his teacher on the 
street. 

“Splendidly,” was the reply. 

“Because I want to help you all I can. I am 
sorry that some of us started in wrong. You 
see we thought at first that you were a kind of 
softy, but we know better now, I can tell 
you.”’ 

“How did you come to change your mind?” 
asked Frank, with a smile. 

“Well, I'll tell you. Some of us boys were 
looking through the blinds that night when you 
were practising up in the schoolhouse. We saw 
you doing your tricks, whirling round those 
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you suppose if I studied hard I could ever get 
into college myself?” 

“Certainly; and if you will try, I will help 
you all I can. And, John, do you really want 
to do me a favor? Because I have thought of 
something that would please me very much.” 

“T’ll do it, sure, whatever it is.” And so Mr. 
Benton was not much surprised on Friday 
morning to find on his desk a petition headed by 
John Peters and signed by every boy and girl in 
the school. 

The petition prayed, in substance, that they 
might have another celebration of Washington’s 
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birthday on Saturday, the twenty-second ; the | 
celebration to consist in attending school all day | 
and meeting in the evening to form a debating | 
society. 

The petition was granted, and the celebration 
took place in the manner set forth, to the aston- 
ishment of all Greenport. 

When Frank returned to college in the spring 
he admitted to his inquiring classmates that his | 
| republic had failed. “But,” said he, “we built | 
| upon its ruins as nice a little limited monarchy 
as the world ever saw.” 
| F. E. C. Ropers. 












































CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


As it is necessary to print the Companion somewhat 
in advance of the date of publication, the article pub- 
lished below appears at a certain interval after the 
second conviction and the pardon of Captain Dreyfus. 
It is given here in order that readers may obtain a con- 
secutive view of this remarkable trial, which laid bare 
so much official corruption and incompetency, and 
which was finally brought to the illogical conclusion 
of convicting the accused “for the good of the army” 
and then setting him free for the sake of reason, 
humanity and justice. 


On the morning of January 6, 1895, three 
thousand Parisians gathered in the Square of 
the Military School to witness the degradation 
of an officer who had been declared guilty of 
selling military secrets to a foreign government. 
A stalwart guardsman tore from the prisoner’s 
coat the insignia of rank and snapped the 


“‘IT WILL BE NO EASY 
to MATTER AFTER THE BLUN- 
DER YOU'VE MADE.”’ 





prisoner’s sword across his knee. Then the 
prisoner was marched around the square, as a 
final mark of disgrace, drums rolling to drown 
his ery, ““You are degrading an innocent man! 
Long live France!” 

The man thus dishonored was Alfred Dreyfus, 
an Alsatian Jew, captain in the 14th regiment of 
artillery, and attached to the general staff—the 
only Jew who held a prominent place at the 
army headquarters. He had been a “star pupil’ 
at the military school. He was talented, 
ambitious, perhaps a little conceited, and he did 
not put himself out to gain friends. Moreover, 
he had a rich father-in-law, and did not have to 
live on the beggarly salary allowed to officers in 


| the French army. 


In the minds of his associates, these were good 


GENERAL MERCIER. 


promptly affirmed that he was the writer of the | 
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Colonel Picquart decided to look up that officer’s 
record. 

The result convinced him that Esterhazy was 
responsible for the bordereau and that Dreyfus, 
therefore, was innocent. 

Picquart’s idea was, that the military authori- 


ties themselves should revise the trial and clear 
Dreyfus; but he was promptly reminded of the 
“impossibility” of “throwing discredit’ upon 


General Mercier and the general staff of 18%, 
Generals de Boisdeffre and Gonse and their 
subordinates. When he persisted, he was sent 


| On a dangerous mission in Tunis. He escaped 


with his life; but during his absence letters were 
forged to involve him in treasonable conspiracies, 
and on various charges, after he returned, he was 
imprisoned for nearly a year and finally retired 
from the army. 

Previous to Picquart’s dismissal, Esterhazy 
had been court-martialed for the authorship of 
the bordereau. He was acquitted ; but two days 
after the farcical trial—it is fair to call it so, 
because Esterhazy has since confessed that he 
wrote the document—the novelist Zola reopened 
the whole case by publishing his historic letter, 
““J’accuse.”” Scheurer-Kestner, the V ice-Presi- 
dent of the Senate, had already expressed a 
conviction of Dreyfus’s innocence. Zola was 
driven into exile, and two ministers fell, before 
the possibility of correction entered the official 
mind ; but finally, in September last, the govern- 
ment submitted the case to the Court of 
Cassation, and that court decided that the 
Dreyfus trial was open to revision. 

The story of Dreyfus’s second court martial, 
at Rennes, beginning August 7th, is fresh in every 
reader’s memory. Maitre — Master— Labori, 
who had been the counsel for Zola, was most 
conspicuous on behalf of the prisoner; but 
Maitre Demange, Dreyfus’s counsel at his first 
trial, made the final plea. These attorneys seem 
to have been powerless against the secret dossier 
—the bundle of war department papers concern- 
ing the case—and other influences. By a vote 
of five to two, the court martial found Dreyfus 
guilty of treason and, thanks to “extenuating 
circumstances,’’ condemned him to ten years’ 
imprisonment. 

To save the reputation of the general staff,— 
who, it is charged, knew that Esterhazy was a 
traitor, but shielded him because he could convict 
them of wrongdoing,—Dreyfus was originally 
made a scapegoat. 

Not all the sins of his fellows were expiated 


document, which mentioned five items of secret | by this means. The generals, with Mercier at 
information that had been treasonably trans- | their head, are shamed and discredited men; Du 
mitted to the Germans. | Paty de Clam has been “compulsorily retired ;” 

Dreyfus was arrested, charged with its author- | Esterhazy is an exile; Colonel Henry, who was 
ship, on October 14, 1894, and kept in prison for | induced to forge papers to be used against 
two months, where he was constantly tormented | Dreyfus, “for the good of the army,”’ committed 


to “confess” and tempted to admit guilt by | 
committing suicide. 

In December the court martial took place. | 
Lieutenant-Colonel du Paty de Clam, Colonel | 
Henry and various experts testified that the | 
bordereau was in Dreyfus’s handwriting; but 
other experts disagreed. The case against 
Dreyfus looked shaky. 

Then in secret session, without the knowledge 
of either the prisoner or his counsel, General | 
Mercier, the minister of war, read the judges a | 








simple sentence from a cipher letter that he | 


suicide. 

Granting that Dreyfus himself is not wholly a 
fascinating character, the honors of the case 
seem thus far to rest with those who have 
assisted him—the public men, the lawyers and 
journalists who have carried on and sustained 
his cause; Zola, who forsook his art to champion 
it at a desperate moment ; Picquart, who hazarded 
his career when he felt that truth demanded the 
sacrifice; and Madame Dreyfus, the brave and 
devoted woman who has never consented to 
believe that a good husband and a kind father 


said had come into possession of the ministry. | could be a dishonest citizen. 


“Decidedly,” he quoted, “this scoundrel of a 
Dreyfus is becoming too exacting.’’ 

The minister of war, like some other witnesses, | 
perjured himself. It has since been shown that 
the name “Dreyfus” did not occur in the letter | 
he pretended to read, and that the letter was not 
even remotely connected with the alleged selling 
of army secrets to the Germans. 

But the perjury swayed the court martial, 
already influenced by the anti-Semite crusade 
which was then waging in France. Dreyfus 
was sentenced to military degradation and 
imprisonment for life. 

How the first part of the sentence was carried 
out has been briefly told. In February, 1895, 
forbidden even to bid farewell to his wife and 
children, Dreyfus was deported to the Le du 
Diable,—“‘Devil’s Island,’’—a pestilential place | 
off the coast of French Guiana; and here he 
remained for more than four years, shut up ina 
high stockade that enclosed an iron hut, forbidden 
to speak, watched continually by armed guards, 
chained to his bed at night, not permitted even 
to receive his wife’s letters until they had been | 
so rewritten, the order of the sentences 80 | 
altered, as to make secret communication impos- | 
sible. 

To a man of thirty-five, who had been rich, | 
ambitious, happy in his family life, the years 
that stretched away before him might have | 
seemed to promise worse things than death; but 
Dreyfus, it seems, did not despair. His wife 
believed in him and was working for him; and 
although he did not know it, an important step 
toward his vindication was taken in the spring | 
of 1896, when Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart | 
succeeded Colonel Sandherr at the head of the 
French army’s “intelligence department,’ the | 
spy bureau. 

It was in May of 1896 that the same spy who | 
|had found the bordereau brought to Colonel 
| Picquart fragments of a telegraph-eard — the | 
| petit bleu—which had also been filched from | 


or 


A Buffalo Stampede. 


O beast on the continent could so excite a 

N caravan, or a camp, as the American 

bison, in the days when he roamed the 

plains. It was his momentum—mass multiplied 

by velocity—which stirred up a regiment of 

soldiers or a band of hunters. “The Old Santa 

Fé Trail’ narrates several instances in which a 

herd of buffaloes astonished old frontiersmen 
and veteran soldiers. 

During one of Fremont’s expeditions, two of 
his hunters, one mounted on a mule, the other 
on a horse, came in sight of a herd of buffalo, 
feeding on the prairie. 

The buffaloes were a mile distant, the mule 
was not fleet enough, and the horse was too 
tired to chase them, so the hunters dismounted, 
and picketing their animals, approached the 
herd on foot. 

As they crept up, several old bulls raised their 
heads, gazed at the strange objects, gave a 
significant grunt, and turned as if on pivots. 

Instantly the whole herd was astir. The 
hunters saw several thousand buffaloes charging 
toward their riding animals. A small cloud of 
dust arose over the spot where horse and mule 
had been Jeft—then the horizon shut the black, 
speeding mass from view. Horse, mule, trap- 
pings, saddles and bridles were never heard of 
again. 

One morning, in the summer of 1866, a portion 
of the Fifth United States Infantry, while on 
their way to New Mexico, halted on the prairie. 
They were eight hundred strong, and many of 
them were veterans of the Civil War. An 
ominous sound, like the muttering of distant 
thunder, startled them. 

Soon a scout came in and reported that an 
immense herd of buffalo was sweeping toward 
the camp. The roar heard by the soldiers was 
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strong. ‘They had maddened the buffalo, hoping 
to capture the train by stampeding the frightened 
animals and causing them to overrun the soldiers. 

Something caused the herd to open before it 
reached the soldiers. It passed in two columns, 
leaving the infantry, their wagons, mules and 
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horses between, and not six hundred feet from 
either mass of the maddened beasts. 

When the savages saw that their tactics had 
failed, even their natural self-suppression failed 
to prevent an exhibition of their rage. They 
rode off in sullen fury. 
















that her father’s income had sud- 
denly fallen off, that all the private 
and personal property of both 
parents must be sold in order that he 
might be able to pay his most pressing 
debts; and that, even after these sacri- 
fices, bankruptey was still to be feared, 
she was stunned for a while by the shock. 
‘Then, being a good girl and a sensible one, she 
set about considering how she might help him. 

“Everything's going to come out all right, 
mother dear, I know it is,” she told her depressed 
mother cheerily, “and I’m going to do something 
myself toward making things go, although I 
really don’t know just what. But do tell me, 
How has it all come about? I always thought 
father was a rich man.” 

“So he was until a short time ago,’ answered 
Mrs. Winthrop, sighing; “the has always been 
considered one of the successful business men of 
Chicago. But two years ago he lost heavily by 
a bank failure, then some Western mines in 
which he was largely interested stopped yielding, 
and other losses have followed thick and fast. 
Now he will hardly be able to avoid failure, he 
tells me, and as to money for the household and 
the children—O Grace,” Mrs. Winthrop broke 
down and clung to her daughter, weeping, “I 
really don’t know what we are going to do.” 

Grace tenderly wiped away the tears which 
her mother found it impossible to restrain, and 
tried bravely to encourage her. 

“I’m going to help you myself,” she said, 
decidedly, ‘and I’m going to begin right away, 
too. I haven’t very much of an education as 
yet, and I’m not a genius, as you may perhaps 
have suspected, mother dear, but I’ve got a few 
brains in this noddle of mine, and I’m not going 
to fail for lack of courage. You'll see what 
wonderful things I’ll do, you dear little, poor 
little, tired little mother, if you’ll only wait a 
while.” 

Following out this train of thought, she 
borrowed from one of her uncles the money 
wherewith to pay her tuition fees at a neighbor- 
ing business college, and applied herself, with 
desperate energy, to learning stenography and 
typewriting. Six months later she left the 
college triumphantly, a well-qualified stenogra- 
pher, and at the end of the following week she 
proudly carried her first earnings home to her 
mother. 

Her skill with pencil and finger-tips was above 
the average, her whole heart in her work, and 
her salary commensurately good. Before long 
she had repaid her uncle the loan, and was ready 
to help her mother. 

Her joy in this was so great that even her 
father, daily becoming more taciturn and de- 
pressed beneath his growing cares and anxieties, 
smiled occasionally to see her, and the busy life 
of a down-town office seemed positively delight- 
ful to her eager spirit. 

She had been a “woman of business’ for 
nearly a year before her joy was shadowed by 
any trial other than those connected with her 
father’s business troubles; then she was put to 
a crucial test. 

The position which she occupied was in the 
law offices of Brady, Stratton & Laughlin, and 
was, as the chief clerk had explained upon 
listening to her application for it, peculiar in 
some ways. 

“You will take dictation and transcribe letters 
for the three members of the firm and for 
myself,” he told her gravely, “and as I learn 
that you have had no practical experience as yet, 
let me give you a word of advice. Private 
information, of a serious and important charac- 
ter, will doubtless come to your knowledge 
occasionally in the pursuance of your duties; it 
must never be mentioned to any person, except 
the one who gave you the dictation, not even to 
members of the firm. A keen sense of business 
as well as personal honor is absolutely necessary 
to the stenographer who wishes to win success 
and the respect of her employers. 

“Now as to the details of your position,’ he 
went on. “All difficulties, of whatever kind, 
must be referred to the author of the dictation in 
which they occur, and in case of conflicting 
demands upon your time preference must always 
be given to the work of Mr. Brady, the senior 
member of the firm. In regard to the manner of 
work,—do you know what this is?” 

He extended to her, as he spoke, a small, 
hollow cylinder of hardened, dark-colored wax, 
und smiled at her evident ignorance of its 
purpose. 

“Tt is the receiving cylinder of a graphophone,” 
he explained, kindly, ‘‘and it is used for the 
recording of dictations spoken into it. We have 
three of the instruments in the office, and Mr. 
Brady and Mr. Laughlin use them exclusively. 
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Mr. Stratton and necting on the contrary, prefer 
to dictate to the stenographer personally. You 
will transcribe letters dictated in both ways.” 

The mechanism and operation of the grapho- 
phone or recording machine was extremely 
simple, as Grace soon learned. Each day the 
two men who preferred this mode of 
dictation sat at ease, the mouthpiece 
raised to their lips, and filled the 
necessary cylinders with the matter 
to be transcribed. These cylinders 
were afterward transferred to her 
machine, and she, listening to the 
sounds transmitted through the ear- 
tubes, transcribed the letters upon the 
typewriter. She found in the grapho- 
phone dictations a welcome variation 
from the monotony of the ordinary or 
routine work with pencil and letter- 
book. 

The cylinders containing Mr. 
Laughlin’s dictations were usually 
brought to her desk by that gentleman 
himself, and she personally returned 
them to him when finished, for his 
inspection and signature. Mr. Brady, 
on the other hand, she rarely saw, 
save as he passed through the outer 
office twice aday. His cylinders were 
carried to her by the chief clerk, and 
the finished letters were afterward 
conveyed back to the head of the firm 
by the same means, returning to her 
hands, when signed and approved, for 
enveloping and stamping. If correc- 
tions or additions were necessary, the 
chief clerk gave her the necessary 
instructions. 

Mr. Brady, although invariably 
polite and pleasant in his morning 
greeting to his employés, was reported 
as greatly disliking any personal 
intercourse with them, and none of 
his subordinates, the chief clerk alone 
excepted, ever passed through the door 
which separated his private office 
from the large outer room. It was 
through this peculiarity of her prin- 
cipal employer that Grace Winthrop’s 
trying experience came to her. 

She sat on e morning busily occupied 
with the letters already dictated to 
her, when the chief clerk appeared at her side. 

“Mr. Brady wishes this letter written out 
immediately, Miss Winthrop,” he told her, 
hurriedly, handing her at the same time a fresh 
cylinder, “and I will take it in for signature just 
assoon as it is finished. Copy it as quick as 
possible, please,’ and he hastened away to his 
own desk. 

Grace, exchanging the cylinders in her grapho- 
phone, fell to work upon the letter. Suddenly 
her cheeks paled, and she bit her lower lip 
nervously. ‘The head partner’s letter ran thus: 


Mr. Graham Taylor. Dear Sir: 

Concerning the case of Mr. Alfred E. Winthrop, 
and in regard to the matter of his indebtedness 
to you, I am reluctantly compelled to advise 
extreme and speedy measures. The entire re- 
maining capital of Mr. Winthrop is, I learn, at 
present confided to the care of the Great Northern 
Bank. Private information, absolutely confiden- 
tial and reliable, assures me that the affairs of 
the said bank are in a very uncertain condition, 
and that it may at any moment close its doors. 

Your sole chance, therefore, of securing a cash 
payment from Mr. Winthrop is to obtain and cash 
his check upon the Great Northern Bank without 
delay. If he will not give you such a check, or in 
ease the bank should be unable to meet this 
demand upon it, you must either compel Mr. 
Winthrop immediately to assign in your favor, or 
insist upon an attachment by the sheriff, thus 
forestalling any other creditors who may afterward 
put in claims against his estate. Your action, 
whatever it may be, should be instantaneous—to 
delay proceedings until to-morrow would be 
recklessly to imperil the amount of your debt. 

Regretting the necessity of sending you such 
unpleasamt information, and reminding you that 
the matter of the bank must be regarded as 
inviolably confidential, since to make such knowl- 
edge public would compel it, almost inevitably, 
to close its doors, and might thus ruin many 
people, I remain, Yours truly, 

SAMUEL E. BRApy. 


Listening with a breathless horror, the aston- 
ished girl automatically transcribed the letter to 
the very end. Then she allowed her hands to 
rest idly upon the keys beneath them for a 











moment, and gave way to something like | 


despair. The “Alfred E. Winthrop’ mentioned 
was her own father, and the statements regard- 
ing his position were absolutely correct. 

The only cireumstance with which Mr. Brady 
was not acquainted was the fact that Mr. 
Winthrop had already made other arrangements 
as to the payment of the debt mentioned. Only 
the night before, in discussing the matter with 
Grace and her mother, he had joyfully told them 
of the agreement for sale of some suburban real 
estate which would enable him to free himself 
from this, his largest liability. 

“*By the day after to-morrow that trouble will 
be off my hands,” he had said, thankfully. 
And now, to-day, disaster was overtaking him! 

The information concerning the Great North- 
ern Bank, distressing as it was, sank into 
insignificance in comparison with the prospect 
outlined by the other portions of the letter. 
Grace realized, with an aching heart, what the 
failure so long striven against and so greatly 
dreaded would mean to her father if forced 
upon him at this particular juncture. She 
turned sick with the thought of his unavailing 
efforts and bitter despair, and buried her face in 
her trembling hands. 

Then her good sense came to her aid. She 
was not free to share her new information with 
her father, and thus enable him to arrange 
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matters with Mr. Taylor, but she could tell Mr. 
Brady how matters stood and appeal to him for 
assistance. The next moment she was rapping 
at the door of his private office. 

Mr. Brady himself answered her timid knock, 
and his eyebrows rose in amazement at sight of 
her. Before the unyielding sternness of his gaze 
Grace felt her courage sinking. With a des- 
perate effort she blurted out a request to = 
to him for a moment. 

“Speak to me!’’ exclaimed her employer | in 
undisguised astonishment. ‘Speak to me! 
Certainly, certainly. But not just now. I am 
busy at present. Come again in half an hour 
or so.”” 

Quivering with anxiety and disappointment, 
Grace went back to her desk and sat there idly, 
her eyes fixed alternately upon the fateful letter 
and Mr. Brady’s door. Before the visitor who 
claimed his attention came through it, she was 
summoned $0 the office of the third partner of 
the firm. 

The moment that his dictation was finished 
she flew back to her desk, and an exclamation 
of sharp disappointment escaped her. The 
letter to Mr. Taylor, which she had intended to 
carry herself to Mr. Brady as soon as he should 
be at liberty, was gone! A few minutes later 
the chief clerk, passing by on his way to 
luncheon, laid it upon her desk—and it was 
signed! 

“See that it is sent off immediately,” he said, 
as she took it up mechanically. 

“Where is Mr. Brady ?”’ she murmured. 

“Mr. Brady has left the office for an hour or 
two.” 

Before she could decide whether or not to tell 
the chief clerk of her dilemma, -he, too, passed 
out into the hall, entered the elevator, and was 
beyond her reach. A big tear fell upon the 
letter as Grace began to fold it. 

As she placed it in its envelope a sudden 
temptation assailed her. How was it to be sent? 
She knew by the chief clerk’s manner that he 
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had intended the office-boy to deliver it person- 
ally, but still, he had not said so. If she merely 
directed the boy to mail it, an hour or more 
must necessarily elapse before its delivery; Mr. 
Brady, in the meantime, might return. And 
since she knew that Mr. Taylor’s payment was 
assured, what real difference would this slight 
delay make to him?—to any one? Resolutely 
stifling the voice of conscience, which persistently 
urged her to act in a different manner, she 
hastily affixed a stamp, sealed the letter, and 
rang the bell for the office-boy. 

Suddenly, just as he reached her side, a strong 
revulsion of feeling made her blush and tingle 
with shame, and she swiftly tore open the 
envelope containing the letter. The sense of 
having been very near to dishonor, of having al] 
but betrayed a trust for personal ends, gave a 
nervous speed to her fingers, and the fresh 
envelope was directed in an incredibly short 
space of time. Then, sealing it hurriedly, she 
gave it to the boy, with directions to deliver it 
immediately, whispered a fervent, if inarticulate, 
prayer as she watched him carry it out of sight, 
and nervously fell to waiting for Mr. Brady. 

The clock struck one, and she realized that 
her time for luncheon was passing. Now came 
a new temptation, the recollection that a word 
from her, a half-veiled hint, even, would save her 
father from the threatening danger. 
He, too, would be at luncheon now, 
and she knew the place where he 
always ate his noonday meal. What 
harm if she were to tell him what she 
knew ? 

With nervous haste she untied the 
strings of her black office apron. Mr. 
Brady had been gone more than an 
hour; that letter would be delivered 
by this time; a little longer and she 
would be too late. She would throw 
her scruples to the winds and save her 
father at all hazards. 

And yet, after all, conscience came 
out a victor in the struggle. When 
Mr. Brady passed through the outer 
office an hour later she was clicking 
the keys of the typewriter as if her 
very life depended upon the speed 
with which she disposed of her work, 
and not a thought of anything else 
troubled her. But she was at his door 
almost before it closed behind him, 
and he opened it again to find her 
there, pale, shivering, and hardly able 
to speak. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said, kindly. “You 
wanted to speak with me, I believe. 
Well, come in, come in. What is it? 
Can I do anything for you?” 

The unexpected kindness of his 
manner upset’ poor Grace’s composure 
entirely. Her lips quivered, and it 
was only by a mighty effort that she 
kept back the tears which rose to her 
eyes. Mr. Brady, gravely handing 
her a chair, looked at her curiously. 

“Are you in trouble?” he asked, 
quietly. ‘Suppose you tell me about 
%.” 

And Grace, erying openly now, 
sobbed out her story. The lawyer 
listened with his habitual impassive 
attention. When she ceased speaking, 
she looked up to find his keen eyes 
fixed immovably upon her face. 

“Your name is Winthrop, you say, and the 
man concerning whom I wrote that letter is your 
father,”” he remarked, quietly, still holding her 
with that searching gaze. “Are you sure that 
he has other means of settling Mr. Taylor’s 
account ?”” 

“Yes, sir,” breathed Grace, eagerly, “I know 
he has. He was going to pay it to-morrow, and 
now—” Again the tears overcame her, and Mr. 
Brady frowned slightly. 

“Drink this,’ he commanded, a trifle sternly, 
handing her a glass of ice-water from the big 
cooler in the corner of the office, “and stop 
crying. There,” as she partially regained con- 
trol of herself, “that’s better. Now let me 
understand this matter a little more thoroughly. 
Did you understand the consequences of that 
letter when you sent it?’ 

He nodded gravely in reply to her earnest 
response of “Yes, sir,’’ and pressed another 
question home. 

“Then why did you not delay the letter until 
I returned, or slip out and warn your father?” 
he asked with seeming carelessness; but he 
smiled approvingly at her reply. 

“T did think of both things,’ answered Grace, 
blushing vividly at the recollection; “but—l 
knew it wouldn’t be right.’ 

Mr. Brady left his seat and the office so 
quickly that she feared that he was angry with 
her for this admission, but when he returned a 
few moments later, he smiled kindly down upon 
her anxious face. 

“It’s all right, my dear,” he assured her, with 
an unwonted familiarity which caused the chief 
clerk, entering behind him, to stare in astonish- 
ment, “it’s all right, I’m glad to tell you. Mr. 
Taylor has been out of the office all the morning, 
as I learn over the telephone, and has not yet 
received the letter. Pending my investigation 
of what you have told me, I have directed his 
clerk to tell him to wait further advice from 
me, so that your father, if what you tell me 1s 
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true, is in no danger of being pushed to the wall 


just now. 

“Mr. Laughlin,” turning to this gentleman, 
who at the moment came to the door of the 
office, “let me introduce you to Miss Winthrop. 
Not as our stenographer; in that capacity 1 
expect you know her far better than I do, since 
this is the first time that I have spoken to her, 
but as an honorable young woman who preferred 
family disaster to the wrongful use of informa- 
tion acquired during the pursuance of her duties 
in our office. I am glad to make her acquaint- 
ance,” and he shook the blushing Grace, weak 
and trembling with the sudden change of feeling, 
warmly by the hand. 

Then, with an abrupt transition from the 
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N 1894 I was in eastern Asia Minor, along 
the upper waters of the Euphrates, looking 
for Hittite remains. At Constantinople I 
had been unable to secure from the Turkish 
government a firman, or permit authorizing me 
to excavate for inscriptions or relics, nor would 
they allow me to copy any inscriptions or bring 
out of the country anything that I might find. 

His Excellency Rifaat Pasha, the Minister of 
the Interior, said, when permission was asked 
to copy inscriptions, “It would be foolish 
for us to permit you thus to do, for those 
inscriptions tell where treasures are buried. 
You read the inscriptions, and then you will 
manage secretly to dig up the treasures and 
carry them away.” 

I replied, “‘No inscriptions have ever been 
found which speak of buried wealth, and 
there is no reason to believe that those in 
Armenia are of that nature.” 

“Of course,” replied his excellency, “the 
finder of such inscriptions will never let any 
one else know about it.’’ 

“But,” said 1, “all inscriptions were 
written in the language of the people at that 
time. It would be unreasonable to expect 
an ancient king to bury his gold, silver and 
jewels, and then write on the face of the 
cliff what he had done and where he had 
done it.’ 

The final reply was, “Your anxiety for 
those inscriptions shows conclusively that 
they are valuable, and we propose to keep 
them for ourselves.’ 

I decided not to allow any little trifle like 
this to turn me back, so I secured my pass- 
port to travel in the interior of the country, 
and entered from the southern shore of the 
Black Sea. 

I proceeded by horse from Samsun to 
Malatia, a journey of fifteen hard days; 
thence to the city of Kharput, where there isa 
colony of American missionaries and a large 
mission college. With an introduction from the 
missionaries, I went eventually to a place calied 
Charmish, a ruin of great age, situated in a part 
of the country that was under the control of a 
most powerful and unscrupulous Koordish bey, 
who lived at some distance from the ruins, 
although his men occupied all of the region round 
about. If he gave permission for me and my 
party of two Europeans, three servants and an 
interpreter to remain in his dominions, well; 
but if he refused, there was no way but to get 
out by the shortest route. 

To reach the place from Kharput, a mountain- 
ous journey of three days was necessary. 
took as a present to the bey a gold watch, a 
thermometer, and a five-pound box of American 
mixed candies. The missionaries assured me 
that that was enough to secure me a respectful 
hearing, at least. 

When our letters of credit were converted into 
gold, I had one hundred and thirty-four liras, or 
about five hundred and ninety dollars. My 
associate, Frank, and myself had the buttons all 
taken from our clothes, and in the place of each 
one was sewn a gold lira covered with a dark, 
strong cloth. We had also false soles fitted into 
our heavy riding boots, and between these and 
the true sole we carried thirty-two liras each. 
This left us only about thirty liras in loose 
money, after paying our bills at Kharput. In 
case robbers seized us, they would find little 
money in sight. 

We met with no marked adventures, and at 
the end of three days found ourselves dismount- 
ing at the castle of the Koord, Hazru Bey. It 
was a veritable castle, built mostly of stone, -with 
heavy doors and high battlements, and filled 
with dark and mysterfous passages. There were 
no windows opening outside of the courtyard, 
which was itself surrounded by the various 
departments of the castle. We boldly rode into 
the castle gate without announcement. Some 
twenty rough, silent men, each armed with a 
dirk and a flint-lock pistol, arose as we entered. 
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fatherly friend of the last few minutes to the 
stately man of business whom she had always 
known heretofore, he handed her, with a courtly 
bow, another cylinder from the rack above his 
desk, and she felt herself dismissed. And that 
afternoon the typewriter fairly seemed to sing, 
so happy was she. 

It is pleasant to announce that this experience, 
the most trying one which ever came to the girl 
who met it so bravely, proved to be but the 
forerunner of happier times. ‘The bank did not 
fail, after all, and Mr. Winthrop eventually 
recovered both his business stability and also 
sufficient of his former wealth to ensure the 
comfortable up-bringing of his younger children 
and a peaceful conclusion to his business career. 
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ey found at Babylon: “Tarako, King of the Moschi, dwelling in 
brings to Esarhaddon, the successor of the ri 
bowls Zontaining just manehs of really pure silver, to hold Sennacherib in memory.”’) 


mighty King of Assyria, Sennacherib, two stone 


Rifles hung on the wall, and heavy battle-clubs 
were conveniently at hand. No one made any 
move to assist us. I asked my interpreter to 
extend my salutations, and ask if I could see his 
excellency the bey. 

A man, without replying, disappeared. In a 
few moments he returned and motioned to me to 
follow. I told the interpreter to come with me. 
About half of the men followed us, and the 
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paras, or ten cents,a day. Every gang of five 
had an overseer, to whom we gave three and 
one-half piasters, or fourteen cents, a day; and 
over the overseers was a chief excavator, who 
drew the princely sum of five piasters, or twenty 
cents, a day. Each man provided his own food 
and lodging. 

After eleven days of hard work we began to 
uncover some of the large stones which corre- 
sponded to those that still formed a part of the 
standing wall. I was confident that we should 
here find an inscription extensive enough to 
furnish data that would help scholars materially 
to decipher all Hittite inscriptions. 

On the morning of the twelfth day, as the men 
went to work at sunrise, I mounted my horse 
for a four hours’ ride across a narrow plain and 
up the mountain on the opposite side. My 
object was to get the exercise, and also to be on 
the lookout for other traces of antiquities. I 
had covered the most of a circle of twelve miles 
from our abiding-place during our two weeks’ 
Stay. 

Upon my return, as I approached the camp, I 
saw that something unusual] had happened. The 
laborers had stopped work. Some were in 
attendance upon a company of men who had 
arrived since my departure, while the rest were 
idly looking on. 

A servant took my horse as I dismounted, and 
I started toward my tent, for I saw by the empty 
saddles that guests were there. It was clear 
that they were men of distinction by the atten- 
tion they were receiving. My young companion 
and general manager of the excavating hastily 
came out to meet me, and turned me aside to 
the servants’ tent. 1 saw at once that he was 
agitated, if not alarmed. His face was pale and 
his hand trembled as it lay upon my arm. 

When we were inside the tent, he said: “We 
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rest remained to watch the servants and my 
companion. 

We passed up a long flight of stone steps 
which led into a large hall, or court, one side of 
which opened upon the roof of some of the lower 
rooms. Doors opened from this upper court in 
different directions. My escort opened one of 
these doors and stepped aside for me and my 
interpreter to enter. We boldly proceeded and 
saw, in the dim light of the interior, seated upon 
a silk-covered divan at the opposite end of the 
long room, a man of powerful build. 

With a low bow he motioned me, by a broad 
sweep of his hand, to a seat upon the opposite 
end of the divan. When I was seated he 


I | silently motioned the interpreter to a seat below. 


When we were seated, he laid his hand upon 
his breast and bent forward until his forehead 
nearly touched the silken covering of the divan ; 
then he slowly raised himself and said, “You 
are welcome.”’ 

I then produced the letter from the mission- 
aries, which was written in official Turkish. 
He carefully read it, bowed more profoundly 
than before, and said, “‘A thousand welcomes! 
All that I possess is yours. My castle is your 
home, and I am your humble servant, eager to 
obey your commands!” 

We were royally entertained and feasted that 
night, and at about noon the following day we 
set out, under a powerful mounted escort, for the 
ruined city. It was a journey of about eleven 
hours. We spent a night on the way at a large 
village, where the entire town turned out to do 
us honor. 

After a few days’ investigation in the ruins, 
we began an excavation intended to lay bare 
certain inscriptions which we found reason to 
believe were concealed by the ground. By 
careful calculation we estimated that thirty men 
might do the work within three weeks. The 
men were supplied only with rude picks, iron 
bars and heavy shovels, and in the place of 
wheelbarrows only coarse sacks in which the 
earth was carried out upon their backs. 

We paid the common workmen one hundred 





must leave here at once, without knowing what 
is on those stones we are uncovering.”’ 

I said: “Don’t talk in that way. Tell me 
what has happened.” 

He replied: “You know that Hazru Bey is 
the absolute ruler of all this country. Every 
man, woman and child belongs to him, and they 
all obey his slightest command. We are here 
by his sufferance. At a word from him we 
should be killed.” 

“There is no fear of that,” said I, “for he 
accepted my presents, and no Koord will accept 
a present from a man and then strike him.”’ 

“I do not fear violence,” said Frank; “but 
without that our plans can be easily thwarted. 
At a word from their bey, not a man would doa 
stroke of work for us or furnish us a particle of 
food for ourselves or our bosses. We may retire 
with colors flying, but retire we must.” 

“But what are you talking about?’ asked I. 
“Is not everything going on all right?” 

“No, it is not going all right,” said he. “You 
remember the private secretary of the bey, who 
wrote the letter to the missionaries in response 
to your introduction, and to whom the bey gave 
instructions regarding our excavating? He 
seemed to be the home and foreign secretary to 
execute the will of his chief.” 

I remembered that functionary well. 

“That fellow is here,” continued Frank, “and 
what do you suppose he wants? He has a 
document from the bey addressed to you, written 
in Arabic; the bey’s seal is at the bottom. It is 
full of expressions of affection for you, but it 
asks in the politest possible terms for a loan of 
four hundred liras for a few days.” 

It was clear at once that the bey had come to 
the conclusion that we were accumulating large 
wealth in some way, but how, he could not teil. 
Our introduction to him, and the presents he had 
accepted from us, would preclude any possibility 
of his demanding money from us directly, but 
there was no breach of hospitality in asking a 
loan from a guest. We were his guests and 
presumably were making a fortune out of it. If 
he could negotiate a loan, he might forget to pay 
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it, and his Koordish honor would remain intact. 

Our entire assets did not amount to much more 
than one-quarter of the amount asked. To give 
less than was asked, or to refuse to give at all, 
would certainly end our career of excavating at 
once. We could not give, and to decline so to 
do was to make our entire expedition a failure 
when success seemed so near. 

Suddenly a thought struck me. I said to 
Frank: “Bring me the document and call the 
interpreter.” I examined the writing and the 
seal. It was undoubtedly genuine. My defence 
was decided upon. 1 understood enough Turkish 
to carry on conversation, and I knew the secre 
tary of the bey was familiar with that language. 

I strode into my tent with my riding boots and 
spurs on, and with my heavy whip in my hand 
The secretary sat in state with quite a retinue 
of attendants who had accompanied him on this 
errand. Without observing any of the ordinary 
forms of politeness, I asked, while standing, 
holding out the paper: ‘‘Who presents this docu 
ment to me?” i 

The secretary bowed obsequiously, and replied, 
“The honor was conferred upon me by his 
excellency, Hazru Bey.” 

1 lifted my whip as if to strike him with the 
loaded handle, and with as much force and show 
of violence as I could command, said: “You are 
worse than a dog and a thief! You are attempt 
ing to rob a noble master of that which he values 
more than gold. You are trying to steal from 
him that honor for which I esteem him. You 
are trying to make out that the great and wealthy 
Hazru Bey, who possesses more land than a 
horse can go around in a season, and more 
villages than a man can enumerate, is a beggar, 
and in need of a paltry four-hundred liras loan! 
You know, and | know, that he has gold unlim- 
ited, and would scorn to ask the loan of a para 

from a poor foreign scholar.” 

I had worked myself up into an apparent 
state of great excitement at this point. | 
saw that the secretary was astounded, while 
his retinue of followers seemed paralyzed. 

Turning to the followers, 1 asked: “Has 
your master lost his great wealth which has 
given him a name all over this empire? Is 
he a beggar?” 

I secured what I was after. “No! no! 
no!”’ came from every one. Even the secre 
tary himself joined in the protest. 

Then turning to the secretary, I said: 
“You have written this letter. It is in your 
own handwriting, and when your master 
was asleep you have taken his seal from his 
girdle and stamped it upon the document. 
You wanted the money for yourself, and in 
order to secure it, are ready to sacrifice your 
master !’’ 

The poor fellow, trembling with fear, 
begged me to hand him back the document 
He put it in his bosom and asked leave to 
depart. 1 permitted him to do so. 

The work was uninterrupted, and within 
ten days I had copies of fourteen beautifully 
preserved inscriptions which were worth far 
more than they had cost of money and effort. 

A Koord told the interpreter as we were 
leaving that I had made a great mistake in 
supposing that the private secretary had 
written that letter on his own account, 

asking for a loan of four hundred liras. He 
said if I had not paid such high compliments 
to the bey in my charges, we would have been 
compelled to leave the bey’s domains; but that 
was impossible after what I had said about him. 

We met a most cordial reception when we paid 
our respects to the bey for the kindness shown 
us. I presented him with a watch-chain and 
compass. The secretary was invisible. The 
bey remarked that he hoped I was not annoyed 
by the incident, and stated that the guilty party 
had been severely punished. 

I said: “I hope you spared his life?’’ 

**Yes,”’ said he, “I have done so hitherto, but 
if you wish it, I will behead him.” 

I begged that he be spared further punishment. 
I knew that while we were talking, the secretary 
was in an adjoining apartment, holding a court 
of his own, second only to the bey. I also knew 
that he had not been punished in any way, 
| except by my tongue-lashing; so no harm was 
done, and I got my inscriptions and had money 
| enough left to take us back to Constantinople. 
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THE LONGEST Swim.—Going with the tide, 
in the Thames River, Capt. Matthew Webb once 
swam a distance of forty miles in nine hours 
and fifty-seven minutes. Montague A. Holbein, 
an English “long-distance cyclist,’ recently 
swam three miles farther, although he made no 
such time record. ‘ 

Taking the water at Blackwall Pier in the 
early morning, says the London Chronicle, 
Holbein went down the river on a strong ebb, 
which ran until he had progressed two miles 
beyond Gravesend. Turning then with the tide, 
he came back on the flood to Blackwall. He 
failed to reach the pier by a mile, owing to the 
tide failing him, and he left the water quite fresh 
and strong, willing, had his friends so advised, 
to turn again and complete fifty miles. 

The distance he had thus covered—forty-three 
miles, which he swam in twelve hours, twenty- 
seven minutes, forty-two and three-fourths 
seconds—is the greatest ever known to have 
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been covered by a swimmer, although it has 
been assumed that Matthew Webb, when he 
erossed the Channel, must have been borne 
almost as far by the changing tides. 

Holbein swims with a slow but powerful 


stroke, half side, half back; he progresses at an | 


” 


NE 
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even pace, and never seems to tire. He has 
done some marvellous feats on the bicycle, and 
was at one time an excellent cross-country runner 
and distance walker, but this swim is certainly 
to be reckoned as his most remarkable achieve- 
ment in the matter of endurance. 


@ By Clinton Ross 6 


OW you must know that I, John Fair- 
N bank, was an artillery captain under 
General Jackson in December, 1814. 
That was the time when General Jackson came 
to New Orleans to save a city which was scarcely 
less frightened than Washington had been before 
the British burned it; for fifty of the best ships 
of war of his Britannic 
majesty were standing 
toward the city. They 
were bringing English 
soldiers, who were mostly 
veterans of the wars 
fought in Europe against 
Napoleon ; men who had 
defied defeat; who were 
officered by men of 
strategy and experience. 
‘These soldiers had seen 
us run at Bladensburg, 
and had burned the city 
of Washington, as you 
know, and they despised 
us. 

“M’sieur, General 
Jackson will save us,” 
said mademoiselle, who 
was the prettiest girl I, 
or any other man, ever 
saw. Mademoiselle Marie 
de Maur, the daughter of 
a titled émigré, Comte 
de Maur, had but a slight- 
ing opinion of me—a 
simple New England gen- 
tleman, a captain of the 
poor American artillery, 
as I have said. 

“And you'll fight now, 
Captain John,” she went 
on. 
“‘What will you care?” 
said I, no doubt showing 
her too much of my 
feeling. 

“You'll fight because 
you are a man—not 
because a little girl down 
here cares or not.’”? She 
spoke very good English, 
you know. And _ she 
stamped her foot, and her 
eyes flashed, and I was 
jealous of a hundred fine 
young Louisianians. 

Now one day shortly 
after this I was on leave, 
visiting my friend, Major Valleré, at his planta- 
tion; and I was there for no other reason in the 
world than that the Comte de Maur’s plantation 
was near by. I had not been singed enough by 
the fire. And we were talking, after breakfast, 
—the two Vallerés and I, John Fairbank,—of 
how weak our defences were, with nothing at 


the Balise, and only the poor little fort of Petites | 


Coquilles. 

We were rather gloomy, I can assure you, 
when the little, thin mulatto butler entered, 
trembling like an aspen. “The English!’ he 
said. ‘The English!’ 

We had hardly risen before we heard them; 
they had stolen a march on us. Some negro 
fishermen had shown them the unused bayou, 
and here they were, a few miles below the city. 
Thinking of that, 1 remember we were desperate, 
and I know Major Valleré looked about like a 
hunted fox. Imagine the scene, if you can, of 
that December day, 1814! 

The English officer who entered was very 
courteous, and a fine young fellow, at that. He 
was sorry, but he must shut us up, for we 
wouldn’t give our paroles. We were thinking 





| sword from a table where it had been left in the 
hurry of our capture. “I’m going to jump from 
the window before they think of it,” said he. 
| “It’s too high by half,’’ said I. 
| “What’s my neck?” 
“Eh, or mine?” said I, catching his fine 
French enthusiasm in my cooler head. 





| it might lead. Yet at last it seemed they had 
lost the trail. 
I am no Louisianian ; I didn’t know at all the 
| wooderaft of that broken land, while Valleré 
| knew it all. But to be sure, I had to go some- 
| where. So I followed that path; and after-a 
| half-hour, although I heard voices and shouts, | 
saw no one; and then the path opened on a 
| great house. 


| J knew it, my friends; the house the Comte | 


| de Maur had bought; the plantation where I 
| brought my heart-beats to the little Marie de 


Maur. And then again I heard the pursuit, 
close behind. I knew they would have me; 


while to my dismay, on looking out, 1 saw the 
|caps of some of their jack-tars on the road 
| beyond. 

Now the servants of the place had rushed out, 
eager and fearful. ‘The comte himself was 
shouting strange French words from his front 
door. A midshipman, hat in hand, was ap- 
proaching him. 

I looked about; I can tell you, I looked about. 
| I saw how the shrubbery grew up close and 





‘‘THE LINEN WAS PULLED AWAY, FOR WHICH I WAS GLAD ENOUGH, YOU MAY BELIEVE.”’ 


He was peering out of the window. ‘“There’s 
my setter,”’ said he. 

It was an odd remark in the light of what 
follows, which I will tell you about. The dog 
was a fine animal of his kind, and I love dogs as 
well as another man. 

“In the confusion? Will you dare?” said he, 
turning to me. “But we must get word to our 
| general.” 

“Let me go first,’ said I, but not so eagerly— 
I have said I have no French blood. I was 
peering out, too, at the soldiers—at a bare-legged 
Highlander. 

“Au revoir!” said my French gentleman; 
and the window was wide, and he was through 
it, brandishing the sword, and was down on 
them like a thunderbolt of Jove. I thought he 
might break a leg, or his neck. He did nothing 
of the kind, but landed straight, and was running 
and rushing and waving the sword; and there 
was a rattle of musketry—and I saw them ina 
red, waving line at his heels. 

But I had small time to reflect. The space 
under the window was clear. 








land’s men. 

I leaped in. She turned about, as if I were a 
ghost. I thought she would cry out. As an 
actual fact, she did nothing of the kind. 
was quick-witted, that old soul. Quickly I 
explained. In her dialect, half French, half 
English, she saw a way, and taking some soiled 
linen from a basket, motioned me in. 

You may believe I understood. Down | 
went into that basket, and a clean sheet was 
| thrown over me, with the soiled linen on top of 
| that. 
| Presently I heard a gruff voice. My friend 
| grunted as if she didn’t understand English. 

She was a wonderful person, I can assure you. 
“Not here, eh ?”’ 
| A sword-point touched my shins, and poked 
| down there till I thought I should cry out; but 





of how General Jackson had said that he would | words I had learned at my mother’s knee; and | sword moved away, and the door shut. 


give these Britishers a good battle; and now 
this surprise might take away his chance. 


| I was over the sill and dropped. I did not jump, 


| as he did; and I landed plump on a stout officer | no longer, and then I stretched my head up, and | 


I lay there half-smothered till I could stand it 


“Yet we’re obliged,” said the elder Valleré, who happened to rush out of the door at that | the first sight I saw was the little mademoiselle. 


bowing, as only a gentleman of that family could, 
“for your offer of paroles.” 

The English lieutenant bowed back as cour- 
teously. Up-stairs they took us, in their hurry ; 
and the major and I were put in one room 
together, for the moment, I fancy. We should 


|moment. He came down with a thud—but I 
was up and away in the opposite direction from 
the major. 

Some of them were after me ina tick of the 

| Clock. I felt the bullets about my ears, as I did 

| at Lundy’s Lane. I didn’t expect to get clear. 


I wasn’t a prepossessing sight. Imagine the 
situation yourself! 

| “Monsieur the captain,” said she, with spark- 
ling eyes. 

“Begging your pardon,”’ said I, as I best could. 
“I had no notion you were the man Celeste 


| 


be separated when they had time, which would | But two of us were running; and even if I | hid,” she said, with laughter. 


be presently. 
the sentinel outside; that was all. 

“Well?” said Valleré. 

“Well?” said I. 

“I was thinking of the city,’”’ said he. 

“We'd better act while there’s confusion,” 
said I. 

Suddenly he leaned forward, and picked his 


The door closed; we could hear | didn’t know the lay of the land, I might have a | 


| chance. 


I dashed down into the thick shrubs; [| 


scrambled and sank in morasses; I heard voices 
here, there, which seemed to die, which again 
gained force. I stumbled and fell on my face; 
j; and then at length I found myself on a little 
| path. 


“Or else you would have given me up?” said 
I, much piqued. ‘Where are they ?’’ 

“They have gone, taking a!l the men and my 
father. I didn’t have to use my dagger. ‘They 
were very courteous.”’ 











| glad enough, you may believe. 
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pretty selves might have to fight the English. 
For gossip had it there had been a toast on 
Admiral Cochrane’s ship, “Beauty and Booty.” 

“I will sing ‘Yankee Doodle’ or the ‘Mar- 
seillaise,’ if I can get away—to New Orleans,” 
said I, impatiently. 

“You must get there,” said she, sobering. 
“You must let them know. They’ve taken all 
our men with them.’’ 

For a moment she stood there reflecting, and 
then taking a step nearer, she said, “You shall 
go back into the basket.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“And Celeste and another woman shall carry 
you—as if you were —” . 

“Old clothes,” said I. 

“No, a charming, brave gentleman,” said 
mademoiselle, clapping her hands; and really it 
was the vainest moment of my life. 

“That’s good of you,” said I. 
follows?” 

“They will take you to a place in the bayou 
where there’s a skiff. Keep through the passage 
to the right, and you will reach the river near 
the city.” 

“1 will try it,’’ said I, 
getting back into the 
basket, where I stood for 
a moment looking at her. 
“You are a brave lady, 
mademoiselle.”” I knew 
there was more in my 
eyes than just what those 
words conveyed. 

“And you, I have said, 
a brave gentleman.” 

“No more?” said I. 
“No more than that to 
you?” 

“Yes,” said she, and 
her eyes were downcast 
and her face crimson. 
“If you reach General 
Jackson, 1’Jl marry you 
—if you want to ask me 
again.” 

I sprang out of my 
basket toward her, but 
she pushed me _ back. 
“Our love-making is not 
so important.” 

“As New Orleans?” 
said I. “Now I don’t 
know about that.” 

“Besides, it is only on 
the condition that you get 
there,’’ said she. 

Back and down into the 
basket I went, without so 
much as another word. 
She threw the sheet and 
the linen over me again. 

“God help you, dear,” 
she said, and her tone 
made my _ predicament 
even worth while. 

“Celeste?” she called. 

Presently there was a 
heavy tread and an 
explanation in Creole 
French. I wondered if 
they would be able to 
carry such a burden as I. 
But fortunately I was 
slight then, and Celeste 


“But what 


shadowed a house, like that of the servants’ | not of a heavenly build, like her name. For the 
quarters on those plantations. I edged up to it, | two negro women, big and heavy, carried me 
and saw an open window. Out of a window I | easily. Once a sentinel challenged; my heart 
had come; into a window I would go. In a| went into my mouth. But the fellow became 
brief glance I saw a fat negro woman standing | satisfied with the women’s answers. 
arms akimbo, looking out on the King of Eng- | some jolts, we stopped. 


Then after 


The linen was pulled away, for which I was 
My eyes were 


| open on a sunny place on the fat, complacent 


She | 


negress and her heavy-featured companion. The 


| shrubs were thick where we stood; and in the 


“Now’s my time!’”’ said I, muttering some/|I didn’t, as was lucky, for the owner of the | 


| The dagger was a little trinket at her belt. | 


Every lady of the city and the countryside wore 


I had no more notion than a baby where | one that week, I dare say thinking that their | 


shadow of the bank was a skiff, the oars across 
the seat. 

My two carriers went down to the water’s 
edge, almost nonchalantly, as if I didn’t exist; 
and then they began to shout a high, dolorous 
melody, with the intention of drowning the 
splashing sound from the oars of the skiff. As 
1 took my place I saw the smallness of the 
chance. But again Valleré’s quick action fired 
my spirit, as it had in the leap from the 
window. 

Yes, I was in the skiff. I was paddling ver) 
carefully under the bank. The water in the 
bayous was high then; there were little unused 
channels I could take, and as it chanced I knew 
those waters from my visits to the De Maurs. I 
had rowed there with mademoiselle many a time, 
and her talk now rang in my ears—her promise. 
And then I thought of the good Valleré. Had 
he been shot or taken? 

But I must not tell you of all I thought and 
fancied ; of how I saw some redcoats and avoided 
them. It would make a story altogether too 
long. You know that I reached the city, and 
the cathedral bell was tolling, and the air was 
filled with shouts and songs. You could hear 
“Yankee Doodle,” “La Marseillaise,” “La 
Chant du Depart,” altogether, a medley of airs, 
of tongues. And then I knew my friend, Major 
Valleré, was safe. 

Into the streets, out of all sorts of lodgings, 
were running that motley army, some in dandified 
clothes, some in buckskins, some our regulars, 
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some Lafitte’s swaggering pirate gentry. Ah, 
there never was such a scene—save that when 
the city went mad after the battle! And bright 
eyes watched and tender voices cheered, which 
made me think of mademoiselle. 

Presently I found Valleré. ‘Tears were in this 
brave gentleman’s eyes as he told me how he had 
hid in a cypress, covered by the moss, and how 
his dog had followed him, and had whined there 
at the foot of the tree. 


He hated to do it, but New Orleans must be | 
saved. He descended from his perch, and killed | 


the dog—not the least sacrifice made for the 
country in those days. Then, reascending his 


cypress, he stayed hidden there until it was safe 


AST summer Fred Brown’s father sent him 
to St. Pierre, partly for a holiday, and 
partly to see some people in the way of 

business. ‘So off he started in the little steamer 
from Boston, had a very pleasant trip down, and 
arrived there without any trouble. lt was 


when he tried to get away that he had the! 


remarkable adventure of the derrick. 

St. Pierre is not much of a place, but it is the 
principal village of the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, off the south shore of Newfoundland— 
islands which are all that remain to France of 
her former North American possessions. 

The little town is strung along one principal 
street, and the population, which is entirely 
French, varies according to the number of vessels 
in the harbor—if an open roadstead deserves the 
name. 

Fred was surprised to find everybody French 
and everything under French rule; he had been 
told it would be so, yet he had not realized it 
could be so within a thousand miles of Boston. 
Yet the steamer he went down on took a 
regular guillotine that had been sent out from 
Paris by the way of Boston to St. Pierre for the 
coming execution of a man convicted there of 
murder. 

There is a great deal of smuggling of French 
goods from St. Pierre to the neighboring Canadian 
provinces, which impose, as the United States 
do, a very high customs tariff on foreign wines 
and liquors. The French islands have these 
goods very cheap, and the great stretch of 
sparsely inhabited Canadian coast invites smug- 
glers continually. Naturally some of them are 
caught, but the spice of danger in the traffic 
lends zest to it, I suppose, for a good many 
Frenchmen practise it at every opportunity. 

Now Fred was at the hotel at St. Pierre, 
waiting for the steamer to take him back to 
Boston, when the town crier, going around one 
day with his drum and official notices, proclaimed 
that the steamer had broken down and would 
not be able to make her regular trip for a fort- 
night at least. It did not suit Fred to wait, and 
yn consulting with the hotel-keeper he learned 
that he might get to Cape Breton by a steamer 
trading to and from the southwest coast of New- 
foundland, if he could manage to reach Codroy 
or Burgeo within a few days. 

The landlord promised to let Fred know if 
there was an opportunity to get over by a sailing 
vessel, and next day he told the boy of a little 
schooner about to sail for Burgeo that night. 
The captain of the vessel was in the hotel at the 
time, an odd little Frenchman of the fisherman 
type, who assured Fred that he was a good pilot 
and careful sailor. So the young American 
engaged passage on the Hortense, which was 
the name of the skipper’s wife and of his 
daughter also. 

On seeing the schooner Fred rued his bargain— 
she was so small. But the run to Burgeo was 
only about a hundred miles, and everybody told 
him that by leaving St. Pierre at night with a 
fair wind he should easily arrive at Burgeo 
before dark the following day. Moreover, if he 
did not take this chance he might not be able to 
connect with the other steamer. 

When Fred Brown left the hotel to go on 
board the Hortense that night, the innkeeper 
said with a smile, “Of course it makes no differ- 
ence to a passenger what the schooner’s cargo 
is.” 

“Not if I get ashore all right in Burgeo,”’ said 
Fred, and from the way the old skipper nodded 
and grinned at this he seemed satisfied with the 
assurance. 

It was quite late when they went down to the 
wharf and found a man waiting to row them off 
© the Hortense, which was anchored in the 
stream. Fred was pretty tired and sleepy, so 


when he got aboard he lay down on one of the | 


lockers in the little cabin, with his coat under 


his head for a pillow, and was fast asleep before | 


he knew it. When he woke up it was clear 
daylight, and the schooner was running through 
—— sea, with the wind on the starboard 
eam 


When Fred went on deck he was surprised to 
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to take his way, and he had succeeded in 
reaching the city sooner than I. 

And what followed? Ah, my friends, the 
great battle, when those splendid Englishmen— 
as brave men as ever lived—were mowed down 
like a scarlet-topped meadow by the scythe! 

And the pity and the uselessness of it, when, 
if we had known, the treaty had been signed, 
peace already had been made! 


Did mademoiselle keep her promise? Well, | 


you may believe I made her keep it. Of the 
events following my strange adventure, the 
chiefest for me indeed was not the battle, but 
just my meeting with mademoiselle. 


find only two other men and a girl. 
brother Jacques and my daughter,” said the 
skipper, and when Fred asked if they were all 
who were on board, he smilingly replied, ““Oui— 


“My 


oh yaas—plenty enough. Leetle crew, leetle 
boat—but plenty good. Bon! Ouil Ma 
petite fille, Hortense, she cook. Eh? Oui! 
Good! Et mon frere, Jacques, he good sailor 
man—ah, oui! Allright! The day only one. 
We sail out of de fog, eh?” For fog was so 
dense that they could not see the bowsprit from 
the stern. 

Indeed, the schooner did seem very small. 
She could not have been much more than thirty 
tons, and she was quite deep in the water with 
cargo. Fred found it anything but pleasant to 
be standing on in that dense atmosphere, with 
so tiny and heavily laden a vessel. 

For hours the skipper held his course by 
compass, predicting clear weather’ before sun- 
down, but he looked anxious, and he often spoke 
in a melancholy, caressing tone to his daughter, 
a big, strong girl about fifteen years old, who 
spoke even less English than her father. As 
Fred found no one with whom he could hold 
intelligent converse, he lay down again in the 
little cabin and was dozing shortly before noon, 
when he was rudely roused by cries on deck and 
noise as if from another vessel. 

Springing up instantly, he had just got his 
head above the companion-hatch, when the 
schooner was struck with a shock that knocked 
him back into the cabin. The fall somewhat 
stunned him, and when he recovered he could 
just see the outline of a steamer disappearing to 
windward ahead. The schooner’s bowsprit had 
been chopped clear off, the port bow was badly 
torn, but worst of all, both the captain and 
Jacques were gone. 

Fred learned afterward that both of 

them had sprung for the steamer’s rail at 
the moment of collision, and so escaped. 
They made themselves understood after 
some little delay, and begged the 
captain of the steamer to put about 
and search for the schooner, but he was 
convinced that the victim had sunk, and 
he was afraid to risk leaving his course 
in that fog and on that iron coast. 

Fred found the girl, Hortense, hang- 
ing to the main rigging with horror on 
her countenance, but she came down 
at once and stood beside him, looking ee 
around. They saw that the schooner 2 
had been struck on the lee bow, but 
forward of her forerigging, and the 
foremast seemed uninjured. Fred 
caught the wheel to get the schooner on 
her course again and steady her, which 
was done easily, despite the loss of her 
head sails. They heard the distant 
churning of the steamer’s screw, which 
gradually became inaudible to them. 

The Boston boy now turned his attention to 
the girl, who was crying and moaning and 
wringing her hands. He tried all the little 
French he knew, and then changed to broken 
English, which she seemed to understand better, 
in trying to persuade her that her father and 
uncle must have jumped aboard the steamer. 

“Oui—oui—oui !”’ she cried, for she had seen 
them do so, but still she wept and wailed, until 
Fred lost patience, and roared at her to come and 
take the wheel and keep still. At that she 
became quiet and obeyed, and soon looked 
almost as cheerful as ever. 

Fred then set about inspecting the schooner. 
The hull seemed sound, but the pump threw a 
stream of clear sea-water, showing that the 
vessel leaked. 

However, the valve sucked after about ten 
minutes of vigorous pumping, which seemed to 
show that the leak would not seriously endanger 
them unless it should increase. 

Fred searched for the schooner’s foghorn in 
vain; Jacques had happened to drop it into the 
water at the moment of collision. Without a 
foghorn, how could other vessels be warned off? 
They listened intently, but could detect nothing 
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approaching. Could they manage to reach Burgeo? 


When Fred succeeded in propounding this to 
Hortense she quite woke up and replied volubly : 

“Our, guess oui, p’r’aps. Me know when 
see.” And so they ran on in the fog until about 
two o’clock, when the mist about them seemed 
to lighten a little, and the wind, though steady, 
went down to a mere breeze. 

Fred was on the lookout forward about three 
o’clock, when he thought he heard surf. At the 
same moment the girl changed her course more 
to the westward, so as not to head directly on 
shore. “Are we near the harbor?” the youth 
called; but she seemed puzzled, and all the 
explanation she would give was, ““Non! Non! 
Buoy! Rope!” 

Fred began to keep a sharp lookout for a buoy, 
and soon saw, almost directly ahead, a spar 
protruding endwise from the water and evidently 
securely moored. Hortense steered for it, and 
in a few moments they could see a cliff of the 
bold coast of Newfoundland looming directly 
ahead. They could also see that a rope fell 
from the boom of a derrick on the cliff, and was 
made fast to the buoy below. 

The girl was evidently arriving at exactly the 
destination she had sought, but Fred was quite 
sure it was not Burgeo, and he could not under- 
stand the situation at all. The cliff was appar- 
ently precipitous and overhanging, without any 
means of access, and the top was about forty 
feet above the sea-level. He was afraid they 
were getting too close in, and as he did not know 
but the water might be shoal, he stepped aft to 
the girl to caution her. 

At this she resigned the wheel to his hands, 
and before he could imagine what she was going 
to do next, she let go the main halyards, both 
throat and peak, and brought the mainsail down 
by therun. Then rushing to the wheel again,— 
for he quitted it to let go the foresail,—they 
brought the schooner up into the wind. At that 
Hortense cried out : 

“Saisez-le! Prenez-le! Catch him rope!” 
She pointed wildly at the dangling derrick falls 
upon which they now drifted down. 

She had evidently seen this done before and 
knew where she was, so Fred grasped the rope 
as they struck it, and took a round turn to it 
with a line made fast to the forerigging. This 
acted as a temporary mooring, but what was to 


“HORTENSE PROVED HERSELF A BETTER SAILOR THAN 
” 


FRED HAD SUPPOSED HER TO BE. 


be done next he had not the remotest idea. But 
Hortense knew. She confidently pointed up at 
the derrick and said: ‘“‘“Mans come.” 

But the “mans” did not come, although the 
boy and girl repeatedly sang out and tried to 
attract attention. So absorbed were they in 
contemplating the dim, unresponsive cliffs that 
they gave no attention to their schooner, which 
would have been almost ashore had the tide not 
kept her surging outward. 

Suddenly it seemed to Fred that the vessel 
was much lower in the water than she had been. 
He tried the pump again, but the water was 
higher at the end of twenty minutes than before. 
The leak had widened, as leaks will. Soon the 
water was up to the cabin floor. Fred looked to 
the one boat which had been upside down on the 
starboard side, and then discovered to his horror 
for the first time that it had been stove in by 
the collision, and was perfectly useless. 

The schooner was sinking fast. The only 
obvious method of escape was by the rope from 
the derrick, and there was no time to be lost in 
using that. Rushing forward to tell Hortense, 
Fred made another maddening discovery. While 
pumping, he had not noticed particularly what 
the girl was about, but now he found that she 
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had in some way unrove the tackle from the 
block upon* the end of the derrick boom and 
hauled down one end, which she had utilized to 
moor the vessel fast to the buoy with a turn of 
the bight around the foremast. The free end, 
knotted, was far above reach. 

When Fred pointed out what she had done 
she laughed and assured him that some one up 
on the cliff would soon fix it, but when he showed 
her that the schooner was foundering, she was 
panic- stricken and screamed a full minute, after 
which she was as calm as before. 

Fred tried to think of a way of escape. The 
schooner was likely to sink at any moment, and 
the water was too deep right up to the cliff to 
give any landing there. They might cling to the 
buoy after the schooner sank, but the chances of 
rescue would be doubtful. The only hope lay 
in that single bit of hemp which hung from the 
derrick boom. 

He had been good at rope-climbing in the 
gymnasium of his school, but to go up forty feet 
on such a rope with his clothes on would bea 
hard strain. However, it was the only chance. 

Fred hauled down on the hanging rope until 
the upper end, in which Hortense had tied a 
couple of knots, caught hard in the block. ‘Then 

he showed the girl as well as he could what he 

intended to do, and in spite of her protestations 
made a bowline of the rope fast around her so 
| 





that she would not sink, even if the vessel did 
go down. Then he climbed the forerigging of 
the schooner,—which was the easiest way up as 
far as it went,—rested for a fresh breath near 
the masthead, and started climbing toward the 
derrick boom hand over hand. 

If the rope had been in a gymnasium he could 
have gone up without any fear, but out there in 
the wild air and drizzling mist, the fog obliterating 
everything at a short distance, the sea-gulls 
screaming around, as if maddened at the invasion 
of their premises, and no one at hand to say a 
word of cheer, the situation seemed rather awful. 
But he went up quickly, reached the block, 
swung a leg over one of the guys and pulled 
himself up on top of the boom. 

Then a ery from Hortense arose. Looking 
down, he saw the masts of the schooner sinking 
ard the girl in the water clinging to the buoy. 
She had bravely refrained from screaming till 
she saw Fred safe, although the water had come 
up to the deck almost as soon as he had swung 
off from the foremasthead. 

Fred shouted encouragement to her, but how 
could he lift her and her wet clothes—a weight 
of one hundred and thirty pounds at least—up a 
sheer height of forty feet? He tried to get the 
end of the rope free to run through the block, but 
his weight on it had so jammed the knots into 
the sheave that he was unable to loosen it. 
The appeals of poor Hortense were incessant. 
He resolved to try to lift her hand over hand. 

Stretching out upon the boom, he braced him- 
self as well as he could with his shoulder under 
the topping-lift and one foot tucked up for a 
firmer hold, then began the hoist. Hortense 
gave a cheer, the bowline held tight about her, 
and slowly, hand by hand, he raised the girl. 

But the strain was great. When he had lifted 
her up about twelve feet he began to despair of 
accomplishing the task, but still he strove, for 
to drop her would be fatal. Shutting his eyes, 
he lifted hand over hand steadily, but with ebbing 
strength. The perspiration poured off him, his 
breath was coming short, he felt that he could 
endure no longer; but just then, opening his 
eyes, he saw Hortense reaching for the main part 
of the rope hanging from the block, which he 
had paid out in a bight as he lifted her. If she 
could reach it she might be able to hold her own 
weight while he got fresh strength and breath. 
With a desperate effort he raised himself on the 
boom a little, and just when completely exhausted 
felt, by the ease of the strain, that Hortense had 
caught the bight. She was two-thirds up, and 
the worst of the job was over, if their combined 
strength was enough for the rest of the lift. 

Now Hortense proved herself a better sailor 
than Fred had supposed her to be, for instead of 
hoisting herself, she made a half-hitch of the 
bight through the bowline she sat in, which 
supported her weight from the end of the boom 
and left him*free for a rest. So she was safe, 
the rest of the lifting was comparatively easy, 
and he soon had her within reach. But to get 
| her upon the boom was an altogether different 
| matter, for she became dizzy and faint, and 
absolutely refused to try and clamber up beside 
|him. The only thing to do was to make her fast 
| where she was, then to cast off one of the guys 
| and swing the boom ashore by the other. 

So Fred worked his way in along the boom to 
the derrick mast, found that the guys of the 
boom were easily loosened from their eye-bolts, 
and accomplished his object pretty speedily. 

Hortense fell on her knees on the rock in her 
still dripping garments as soon as she was free 
from the rope that had saved her, and at once 
gave thanks to Heaven ; then she rose and led the 
Boston boy back a few hundred yards from the 
| edge of the cliff to a little shanty almost full of 
| brandy casks that had been landed by that same 
| derrick, With little difficulty she persuaded the 
deaf old Frenchman who lived there that Fred 
was “all right.”” So he took them both te 
Burgeo next day, where Fred caught his steamer, 
and left Hortense looking for a fisherman who 
would take her back to St. Pierre. 

DAWSON STEARNS. 
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Current Topics. 


The rule of the Western ranch is that 
unbranded cattle shall be marked by the brand 
of the man on whose place they are found. 
When Governor Roosevelt was a ranchman, he 
and one of his men found such a maverick on a 
neighbor’s farm, and the cowboy triumphantly 
put Roosevelt’s brand upon it. The present 
governor discharged him on the spot. “If you 
steal for me,’’ was his succinct explanation, “you 
will steal from me.” 


Speaking of the dullness of many honest 
reformers; their inability to get beyond small 
retail methods of administration; their lack of 
public imagination; of civic pride; of power 
of initiation and of quick sympathy with popular 
aspirations, Doctor McKelway says, “The 
political freebooters often take these things into 
account, with results that make the mercurial 
masses prefer brilliant brigandage to incompetent 
integrity.” The alliterative wit of this remark 
need not make us forget its wisdom. 

Alexander the Great gave away so much 
spoil that one general asked him what was left 
for himself. “My hopes,’’ was the prompt reply. 
In his iast annual report, the president of 
Harvard cites the like generosity of a modern 
Alexander. In the last twenty-five years, Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz has expended from his private 
purse three-quarters of a million dollars on 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, without 
making any communication on the subject to 
the president. Thus are the hopes of one 
of America’s greatest scientists being realized 
through his son. 


The first thing done toward building 
the great dam across the Nile at Assuan has 
been the erection and equipment of extensive 
hospitals and dispensaries, for caring for the 
health of the army of laborers. A generation or 
two ago such a thing was unheard of, while in 
ancient times the disregard of human life was 
such that the bones of those who perished from 
disease or fatigue in building the Pyramids would 
- have made greater heaps than the Pyramids 
themselves. There are not many more impres- 
sive measures of the progress made by modern 
civilization than such care for the welfare of 
human lives. 


Surgery deals with unfavorable con- 
ditions, when it cannot secure the proper 
environment, with the same courage that it 
exhibits under favoring conditions. A city 
patient is tenderly borne to a hospital operating- 
room, where every precaution known to modern 
science favors the case. Lieutenant Peary, with 
frostbitten feet, is lashed to a sled and hauled to 
his ship. Amputation follows, under primitive 
conditions, and speedy recovery concludes a 
remarkable experience. Here, as in many 
another instance, the man under the knife, as 
well as the man behind the knife, is an important 
factor in making surgery successful. 

For the first time in her annals, Porto 
Rico has enjoyed the excitement of a municipal 
election, and has experienced the unwonted legal 
procedure of a trial by jury. Eleven natives, 
with one Yankee to act as foreman, composed 
the jury, and the result of their deliberations is 
said to have been eminently satisfactory to every 
one except the culprit. The election, although 
promising as a first attempt, was marked by 
innocent, but somewhat embarrassing, innova- 
tions. The supervisors became hungry at noon- 
time, and adjourned for dinner, taking the ballot- 
boxes with them. This rendered the appointing 
of another election necessary to forestall possible 
complaints of illegality. These and other encour- 
aging facts show that American ideas and 
methods are making headway in Rorto Rico. 

The Hebrew Zionists, who recently held 
at Basle, Switzerland, a third annual council, 
have for their object the purchase of Palestine 
and its repeopling with Jews. Influential Zion- 
ists privately assert that sufficient money is 
already in hand for the purchase, and that the 
sultan would gladly sell. The serious bar to 
the plan is the fanaticism of the Turkish people, 
who regard Jerusalem as only second among 
holy places. Whatever may be the outcome, 
a marked change in some portions of the 
landscape of Palestine has already been effected 
by Jewish colonists. Lord Amherst, of the 
English exploration society, affirms that places 
which in 1870 he saw as desert land have been 
converted into gardens, vineyards and olive 
yroves, and that quite generally Christians and 
Mohammedans are following the Jewish colo- 
nists’ methods of agriculture. 

According to Colonel Wright's stud- 
ies of the census, “the rich are growing 
richer; many more people than formerly are 
growing rich; and the poor are growing better 
off.” Statistics prove that while the proportion 
of persons engaged in unskilled and poorly-paid 
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labor remains nearly stationary, the proportion 
employed. in skilled and semi-professional pur- 
suits, which bring higher wages, steadily ad- 
vances, He illustrates from Boston the improved 
distribution of wealth. In that city the rich 
men of 1824 were relatively richer than now. 
Then nine large taxpayers owned eight per cent. 
of the property; now the nine largest own less 
than four per cent. In 1845 the three hundred 
and thirty-three richest men owned a larger 
proportion than twelve hundred of the richest 
citizens of to-day. This is good as far as it goes, 

and we can stand some more of it. 

+o —_— 

THE TRUE ELYSIUM. 

The lotus land the t sung, 


It is the Child-World while the heart beats young. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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England and the Transvaal. 


N old diplomatist has said that two-thirds 
A of the world’s controversy would be at an 
end if there were precise agreement upon 
the definitions of a few words. ‘“‘Suzerainty” is 
one of these debatable words about which there 
is endless discussion. It is something that is 
always less than sovereignty, and sometimes is 
far removed from it. 

The sultan is the-suzerain of Egypt, but the 
khedive is the sovereign, and the actual ruler is 
Lord Cromer, the greatest diplomatist in the 
English service. Suzerainty over Egypt is a 
flickering shadow which only the keen eyes of 
diplomatists can perceive. In other instances 
the word implies the substance of supreme 
authority and control. 

The South African Republic, familiarly known 
as the Transvaal, is not a colony of Great Britain, 
like Natal or Cape Colony. The Boers elect 
their president, govern their own country, and 
do not allow themselves to be called subjects of 
the queen. 

They withdrew from the queen’s dominions, 
and established a state of their own in the 
interior of South Africa, and their independence 
has been recognized by Great Britain, first in 
1852 and subsequently in the treaties of 1881 and 
1884. 

It is not, however, an independence such as 
the American colonies won by their Revolutionary 
struggle against England. That was an inde- 
pendence without a single condition. ‘The Boers 
have not retained control over their foreign 
relations. The British government has con- 
ducted the diplomatic affairs of the Transvaal, 
and claims other privileges as suzerain, the most 
important of which is the dictation of terms in 
connection with the naturalization of aliens. 

The pivot, therefore, upon which the Soyth 
African controversy turns is virtually the mean- 
ing of this word “suzerainty.”’ If there is no 
agreement respecting it, war may be declared 
before this article reaches our readers. If a 
campaign is fought, the troublesome word will 
probably be dropped, and “sovereignty” be put 
in its place. The Boers, if defeated, will then 
find themselves subjects of the queen, although 
at liberty to govern themselves, like the people of 
Natal and Cape Colony. 

Yet it will be a sorry commentary upon the 
resources of civilization if a great empire cannot 
avoid crushing a feeble republic in order to 
settle a question of political relations that should 
find some peaceful method of adjustment. 
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Pure Milk. 

NE of the most difficult of the problems 
confronting the sanitarian of the present 
day is that of the milk supply. Milk is 

perhaps the most fertile soil for the rapid 
multiplication of bacteria that we have. Even 
if its absolute freedom from bacteria when put 
into the cans could be assured, it would almost 
certainly be filled with them before reaching the 
table of the consumer, or the bottle of the hand- 
fed baby. 

The sources of contamination are innumerable. 
In the first place, the cans themselves, however 
carefully they have been washed out, are certain 
to have adherent to their sides forms of bacteria 
which can be killed only by boiling the cans. 
This is seldom done. The water in which the 
cans are washed may also contain disease germs 
—those of typhoid fever, for instance. These 
infect the milk. 

Moreover, the hands of the milker may not be 
clean; the udder of the cow may be dirty or 
even diseased; and the air of the barn in which 
the milking is done contains bacteria-laden dust 
which infects the milk even before it touches the 
bottom of the pail. 

But if all these sources of contamination are 
carefully avoided, there remains the cow herself. 
It is still disputed whether a tuberculous cow, 
whose udder is healthy, will give milk containing 
tubercle bacilli; but other germs—some of them 
dangerous—have been proved to exist in milk 
even before it has left the udder of the cow. 

Fortunately, all bacteria do not cause disease. 
Most of those existing naturally in milk are 
harmless. Still, there can be no question as to the 
necessity of cleanliness in all dairy operations, 
beginning with the cow, the barn, and the 
milker, and ending with the receptacles in which 
milk is kept in the home. 

Even this, as we have just seen, will not 
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ensure germ-free milk. ‘That is something that 
can be done only by means of heating—either 
pasteurization or boiling ; processes which, accord- 
ing to many authorities, render the milk less 
valuable as food. ‘The question of pure milk is 
therefore a very perplexing one, but it is engaging 
the earnest attention of some of the most acute 
scientists and sanitarians in the world. 
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FOR THE RIGHT. 


None, right-shielded, ever fell 
By the weapons of his foes. 
David Barker. 
Oe 


A Memorable Council. 


HE International Congregational Council 
in session in Boston the last ten days of 
September, presented even as a mere spec- 

tacle, a notable object-lesson of the English- 
speaking world. The meeting was in a not 
unworthy sense a “parliament of man.” Indi- 
viduals outside the credited delegations from 
England, Canada and the United States were 
present from other Christian lands, and from 
mission fields far away. 

In congresses of men and women convened for 
a high purpose, such as called the council 
together, one expects to see many of the choicest 
spirits of our time; and the sight of this great 
assembly satisfied this expectation. Scores of 
the leading delegates and invited speakers were 
persons of more than national influence and 
fame. 

Unlike the old ecumenical councils, this vast 
meeting did not seek to formulate and enact a 
creed to bind the faith and practice of Christen- 
dom. The intent of all its thought and speech 
was to give a new impetus to the best life of 
the world. Its ruling themes were spiritual 
power, human fellowship, education, Christian 
philanthropy and Christian peace. 

A host of master minds in one place acting in 
harmony to one grand end, is always impressive ; 
but the effect of this great evangelical council 
will be memorable, not alone for the intellectual 
distinction of its speakers, but for the mighty 
force of sincerity that animated its doings and its 
words. As Principal Fairbairn said: 

“There is no logic like the logic of faith. All 
these speakers have believed what they said in so 
entire a way that their words have had weight 
with even the careless and the curious.” . 
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College Professors and Free Speech. 


IBERTY of speech is so precious that 
5 Congress is forbidden by the Constitution 
to abridge it, and such arrests as are 
common in Germany for lese majesté are 
impossible here. There is danger, however, of 
carrying this freedom too far. “I believe in free 
speech,” said the Duke of Wellington, “but not 
on board a man-of-war;” and abstinence from 
ill-timed speech has given General de Gallifet, 
the new war minister of France, the appropriate 
nickname of Le Grand Muet. 

The trustees of the University of Chicago not 
long since considered the desirability of restrain- 
ing its professors from “‘undue loquacity’”’ about 
controverted public matters. While the decision 
was unequivocally against such restriction, the 
question raised deserves consideration, for the 
college as an institution has rights, as well as 
the teachers within its gates. 

The minister in his pulpit has a legal right to 
free speech ; but when his opinions misrepresent 
the principles of his sect, he has other rights 
than his own to consider. When a professor’s 
pronounced statements are credited against the 
university of which he is a part, his liberty of 
speech is a moral wrong, which his manliness 
should condemn and his conscience restrain. ‘All 
things are lawful for me,” said St. Paul, “but 
all things are not expedient.” 
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The Fall Elections. 


OST of the States of the Union elect their 
governors for a two years’ or a four 
years’ term, and in order to bring the 

elections on the same dates with those for the 
choice of congressmen and presidential electors, 
they are held in the even-numbered years. 

This is how it comes to pass that only six 
states, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi and Massachusetts, are to elect governors 
this fall. Pennsylvania and Nebraska elect 
minor state officers, and legislatures, in whole or 
in part, are to be chosen in most of the states 
which elect governors, and also in New York, 
New Jersey and Virginia. There are only three 
states in which the elections have a direct bearing 
on national questions— Iowa, Virginia and 
Mississippi. The legislatures of these states 
soon to be chosen will elect United States Sena- 
tors. 
Much asa squad of soldiers mark time with 
their feet before starting upon a march, so the 
political parties use the state conventions in “‘off 
years” in getting under way for the national 
campaign of the following year. The platforms 


contain declarations which have nothing to do 
with state affairs, but they give a chance fora 
preliminary test of popular feeling. 

Five of the six states which are to choose 
governors have now Republican governors, but 
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in two of these, Maryland and Kentucky, the 
Republican victory of four years ago which 
elected these governors was an interruption in a 
long period of Democratic supremacy ; and it is 
doubtful whether it will be repeated. In Ken- 
tucky, however, the Republicans are helped by 
a bitter feud among the Democrats, which has 
resulted in the putting of two Democratic tickets 
in the field. 

So far as state issues are concerned, the contest 
in Kentucky is the most interesting; but the 
results in other states will be eagerly watched, 
especially in Ohio and Nebraska, the home states 
of the President and his probable opponent, Mr. 
Bryan. 
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American and French Girls. 


ISS SOPHIA KIRK, in a recent number 

M of the Churchman, describes the educa 

tion of the French girl of the well-to-c 

classes. Our own schoolgirls will find the differ- 

ence between the French methods and our own 
amusing and significant. 

There are a few lycées in France in which girls 
receive very much the same training as boys, 
some of them passing on to take university 
degrees; but the majority of French girls are 
trained in convents or pensions. 

The motive of their education differs entirely 
from that of our own girls. The American in the 
school and college is crammed with facts, maps 
of the sciences, history and literature; law and 
medicine sometimes follow. The intention is to 
fit her for some work in the world. Whether she 
will be artist, lawyer, doctor, journalist, reformer 
or social leader, her general aim is to better 
mankind, and her education is given with that 
end in view. 

The French jeune fille is educated for her 
parents and her future husband and children. 
She is not to regard her education in the light of 
her talents or wishes, but of her duties. 

She is taught, says Miss Kirk, self-repression 
She learns to sew, to do little social and house- 
hold acts with grace. She learus music, not to 
become a brilliant performer, but that she may 
give pleasure. She is led to find pleasure herself 
in little things, and is not allowed to be unhappy, 
but is required to practise cheerfulness as a 
habit. 

Even in schools where the daughters of the 
haute noblesse are educated, the pupils sleep in 
fireless chambers, on hard beds. Their fare is 
scanty, and they are taught self-denial in countless 
ways. An incessant espionage maintains order, 
and it is to be feared, incites deceit. 

There are merits and defects in both systems, 
as can be easily seen when they are contrasted. 
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A Curbstone Tragedy. 


N the sidewalk of a dingy South End street 
in Boston the other day, there stood a 
pile of household furniture. 

Two cheap, painted bedsteads, a washstand, a 
few chairs, an old bureau with a cracked mirror, 
some mattresses from which a wisp of straw 
protruded here and there, a ragged quilt or two 
—these were the things which first caught the 
eye. 

A second glance disclosed some old dresses, 
a high chair, a pair of men’s boots, a child’s hat 
and a heterogeneous mass of cooking utensils 
piled helter-skelter in a precarious pyramid. 

The whole collection, if it had been displayed in 
the window of some second-hand dealer, would 
hardly have won a glance; but here it attracted 
the attention of all who passed, for it spoke 
unmistakably of failure; of the house built upon 
the sand; of poverty, of disgrace, of the wreck of 
that sweetest ideal of life, a home. 

Some of those who passed saw a tired-looking 
woman sitting on the steps just inside the door. 
but very few noticed the children. They were 
huddled away in a corner, close to the building. 
The oldest was a frail girl of eleven. In her 
arms she held a baby, and curled up in an old 
rocking-chair beside her was a boy of four. 

After a time the mother roused herself, and 
with a word to the boy and girl, went away down 
the street. The children still sat behind their 
barricade. When the baby cried the little gir) 
rocked it back and forth in her arms till it became 
quiet again. The little boy fell asleep, curled uy 
in the rocking-chair. 

The afternoon drew toa close. It was beginning 
to grow dark, and the night patrolmen had just 
relieved the day force, when one of the men from 
station five strolled through the little street on 
his first round of duty. He stopped when he 
reached the pile of furniture, and peering in 
behind it, discovered the children. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“We're waiting for mamma,” said the little gir) 
“She’s gone to find another place. We was pul 
out here ’cause we couldn’t pay the rent.” 

The policeman soon persuaded the children that 
they had better go to the station-house. He rang 
the call for the patrol-wagon, and in a few minutes 
the van drew up beside the curb, the children 
were lifted in, the gong clanged and the wagon 
rolled away. 

Just as the driver turned the corner into Wasb- 
ington Street, a policeman hailed him from the 
sidewalk. He had a prisoner in charge, and by 
dint of much ‘pushing and pulling, finally got him 
into the wagon. 

The prisoner was a middle-aged man, bloated 
and sodden and dirty. His hat was missing, and 
blood from a deep cut on his forehead had trickled 
down his cheek and soaked his shirt. He was too 
far gone in drunken stupor toresist arrest, 0! 
even to keep his place on the seat without assist- 
ance, 

When the little girl caught sight of this wretched 
figure she began to cry. Still holding the bab) 
in her arms, she crossed over to the drunken man 
and with her torn and dirty little handkerchiet 
tried to wipe the blood from his cheek. 

One of the policemen interposed, gently. “You 
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needn’t do that,” he said. “They’ll fix him up all 
right at the station-house.” 

“He’s my papa! He’s my papa!” the child cried 
petween her sobs. “We didn’t know where he 
was, and he’s been gone all the week.” 

The officers looked at each other in silence. 
Even for them, with all their experience of life at 
jow tide, there was nothing to say. 

One of life’s tragedies had played itself out to 
the last act before their eyes. No stage could 
have furnished a situation more dramatic or more 
logical, no pulpit a sermon with a more impressive 


moral. 
—— +o 


A MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 


The career of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
marked by integrity, generosity and a devotion 
to the principles of honorable business. Punctu- 
ality was with him almost a hobby, for without 
the strictest observance of hours, it would have 
been impossible for him to perform his manifold 
duties. A young man, the son of an old friend of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s, once solicited his influence in 
aiding him to secure a certain very desirable 
clerkship in a railroad office. Mr. Vanderbilt, 
who liked the young man and believed in his 
ability, agreed to help him. 

“Be here to-morrow morning at ten o’clock,”’ 
he said, “and I will go over with you to see the 
president of the road and say a good word for 
you.” 

The next morning at twenty minutes after ten 
the young man appeared in the anteroom of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s office. He was informed that Mr. 
Vanderbilt had left fifteen minutes before to 
attend a meeting. A few days later he called 
again on Mr. Vanderbilt, and said, with a shade 
of annoyance in his tone: 

. “Why, Mr. Vanderbilt, I was here just after ten.” 

“But the appointment was at ten,” replied Mr. 
Vanderbilt. 

“It was only a matter of fifteen or twenty 
minutes,” said the young man. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Vanderbilt, “the twenty 
minutes in this instance have lost you your place, 
for the appointment was made on the very day on 
which you were to have met me.” 

During the period of the great Western railway 
strikes, all the roads leading into Chicago were 
tied up. The annual meetings of several rail- 
roads controlled by the Vanderbilt interest were 
to be held, and Mr. Vanderbilt, together with 
some other directors, left New York in a private 
ear to attend them. 

At Detroit a telegram was received, saying that 
it would be unsafe for Mr. Vanderbilt to visit 
Chicago, and that the spirit of the strikers toward 
railroad magnates was so bitter that he might be 
mobbed on the street. 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Vanderbilt. “Let the train 
go on. They can have no motive to attack me, 
and I haven’t the slightest expectation of trouble. 
Let the train be run according to schedule.” 

When the train reached Chicago, he proceeded 
quietly to the hotel, and throughout his stay in 
the city experienced no trouble or annoyance of 
any kind. 


2 
> 





NOT WHAT HE WAS AFTER. 


In the town of Adams, Massachusetts, during 
the recent recruiting for the volunteer regiments 
for the Philippines, Corporal Conway was sitting 
in charge of the local recruiting-office. From 
time immemorial the recruiting officer has heen 
notoriously “all things to all men,” and Corporal 
Conway was quite willing to give to promising 
recruits as favorable an account of the service as 
he could conscientiously. 

The recruits were for the most part volunteers 
from patriotism or for the love of adventure. 
Therefore, when a tall, solid, sturdy-looking 
young farmer presented himself, the corporal 
was not surprised to hear him ask: 

“Say, mister, are you sure there’s goin’ to be 
lots o’ fightin’ out there?” 

“Lots of it—sure thing,” answered the corporal; 
and he believed it. 

“Goin’ to have the ‘leaden hail’ that the news- 
papers talk about, an’ marchin’ up to the cannon’s 
mouth, an’ that ’ere kind o’ thing?” 

“Well, something a good deal like it, I fancy,” 
said the corporal. 

“Buckets 0’ blood flowin’ on the tented field, I 
suppose ?” 

“I guess you'll be able to see all the bloodshed 
that you want,” answered the corporal, encour- 
agingly. 

“Wal,” said the young farmer, “it’s jest this 
way. I’d kind o’ like to go to war, but I live over 
here in Savoy—Savoy, you know. Savoy’s a fine 
place. I aint never seen any bloodshed there, 
’eeptin’ when you cut your finger or something 
like that. Savoy’s a nice town, an’ I guess, come 
to think about it, I'll stay right there! Savoy’s 
good enough for me.”’ 

He went away, and the recruiting officer was 
aware that for once he had made a mistake in 
his estimate of human nature. 


A 


PAUL KRUGER’S BOYHOOD EXPLOIT. 


Paul Kruger, who has been president of the 
South African Republic almost from its forma- 
tion, evidently became a hero to his Dutch- 
Africans early in life. Like the Hebrew David, 
with his fadeless renown of victories over a bear, 
a lion and a giant when he was only a shepherd 
lad, the Transvaal chief enjoys among the Boers 
4 popularity always enhanced by the memory of 
his fearless boyhood. 

When seventeen years old, Paul—a barefoot 
boy whose father was too poor to buy him shoes 
—was driving home a borrowed yoke of oxen and 
cart, when the animals took fright at a large 
panther, and ran away. 

Paul’s little sister, who had been allowed to go 
with him in the cart “for a ride,” was thrown out 
"pon the ground, and the panther, leaving its 
pursuit of the oxen, was about to seize her, when 
the boy rushed forward and caught the beast by 
the throat. In the struggle that followed, he was 
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terribly torn by the panther’s claws, but he kept 
his hold with fierce determination until he choked 
the monster to death—and saved his sister. 

Wounded as he was and weak from loss of 
blood, he carried the frightened child home; but 
it was long before he recovered the remarkable 
strength which had been so cruelly taxed. More 
like Samson than like David in his encounter 
with the wild brute, he won with “nothing in his 
hand.” 

President Kruger to<lay bears not only the 
marks of the great cat’s nails, but the character 
he first impressed upon his fellow-countrymen in 
that unarmed fight for another’s life. An English 
writer recently said of him, “Like Nelson, Paul 
Kruger never knew what fear meant.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
A Novel and Artistic Calendar 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth's Companion Calendar 
for 1900 is not only different from any 
heretofore offered by THE COMPANION, but 
has been designed with the especial purpose 
of giving our subscribers something they 
will be glad to see on the walls of their 
homes during the coming year. It consists 
of three exquisite reproductions, in color, 
of paintings made expressly for the purpose, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are famous 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture represents ‘‘A Dream 
of Summer.” It is a charming figure piece, 
circular in form, and surrounded by a dainty 
embossed border in white and gold, with 
knots of wild roses and lilies of the valley. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, representing ‘‘Spring”’ 
and ‘“‘Autumn.” These also have the 
embossed border, but with sprays of forget- 
me-nots. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centerpiece 
may be framed and used as permanent 
household ornaments. 

This Beautiful Calendar is _ published 
exclusively by THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1900, 
and to all old subscribers who renew, and 
pay their subscription for 1900. 


The next issue of the Companion will be the 


Announcement Number, 


containing a detailed list of some of the valuable 
and interesting features of the paper during the 
coming year. 

Perry Mason & Company. 








TWO PUNS. 


In “Passages From the Diaries of Mrs. Philip 
Lybbe Porrys” there are some amusing chronicles 
of eighteenth century small beer. For example: 


Princess Amelia asked a ay tall young 
man what he was intended 

“Oh oo ” -_ — ss 

“ sir, you mus' stake,” said the mee 
“It was certainly for the steeple.” 

Hitherto this retort has nm attributed 
oa but Mrs was — upon by 

Of the great ones of the , and w. 
thoretore in a position to credit tt to the right 
person. Atall events, Curran has had the honor 
quite long enough. 

Mrs. Porrys also notes a new Pope pun. One 
x Blunt’s father was in My 8 com- 
pany, and talking of punning. Pope said that 
Was a species of wit so triflin: ly easy that he 
would answer to make one on any proposed sub- 

int oteend, when a lady in the com an, said, 
ie Mr. Pope, make one on keelha 


tly replied, “ “om, © 
putting a man under a thardanip™ (ba isvindeed 


FOURTEEN MISTAKES. 


An English paper gives a list of what it terms 
“the fourteen mistakes of life.” While there are 
undoubtedly other mistakes than those men- 
tioned, the list is a fairly comprehensive one. 


It is a great eeistain to ant up ovr own tantasé 
of — and wrong, and judge pe accordingly ; 
te ure the enjoyment of Saers by our a 

‘0 of opinion in this world; 
look ‘or judgment and experience in youth: to 
quieaver to mold all dispositions alike’, to look 
for perfection in our own actions; to worry our- 
selves and others with w can be re ied; 
not to yield in immaterial matters; not to allevi- 
ate all that needs alleviation as far as lies in our 
power; not to make allowances for the infirmities 
= others; to consider everything impossible that 

cannot perform; to believe only what our 
finite minds = sp; to expect to be able to 
understand e 


And the last. an d greatest mistake of all is to 
live for time alone, n any moment may launch 
us into eternity. 


TENNYSON’S HUMOR. 


There was a playful humor in Lord Tennyson 
that rarely showed itself unless the poet was 
within the familiar circle of his friends. John 
Blackwood, a member of the famous firm of 
publishers, gives an amusing instance of this in 
one of his letters. 

The Rev. James White, rector of a neighboring 

sh, and Tennyson were chaffing each other, as 
ir custom was, concerning the merits of their 


respective houses. 
7 ei. TO part of Bonchurch belongs to you,” 


‘ked 
erThe whole Pr i it,” said White 
urine mean,” retorted eampeen, “the hole you 
e 
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TSs AAT eeeCAL INK-ERASING 
he greatest invention of the sis 

The Hest seller and money-maker. A necessity. 5S 

everywhere. Sells quickly. Samples, 35 cts., 

and 75 cts., with full particulars. Agents 14 .. 

CHEMICAL ERASER CO., Dept. B, Woodstock, Illinois. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 
Fast colors. Remnants and odd lots from a great va- 
riety of popular shades. Can be used on various c) 
of work at & cost of silk in skeins; =? limited. 
40 Cents per oz., 3 ozs. for $1.0 
BELDING BROS. & Co., ef ao Mass. 


A SHOULDER-BRACE 


That really straightens you u 
that’s guaranteed to do it—is the 1e 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


It straightens and strengthens, 
and it’s comfortable. For men 
and women and little folks. 
an sizes, post-paid, ont 

Special brace, extra strong, 2.00 

NOTE. Send names of two dry 

oods or furnishi: 
ave not the Gamble Brace, and 
one will be sent you, pre aid, fo fog 

.%. Your money back if you are aes ae tistie 
D. prepaid 


snug chest measure over vest. Sen 
| for examination, if you prefer. Send py Book 
‘Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co., Dept. F, Chicago. 
> Suits, %5. 





Racine Hosiery 


—The kind that wears, 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO WEARER, SAVING MIDDLE- 
MEN’S PROFITS. 













dealers ‘who 


























F you wish pi decidedly 
I new in a dress or cloak, and en- apne 
tirely different from the ready- ladies’ gen- 


tlemen’s and 
children’s sizes. 
$ Racine Hoslery is 
knit te the shape of 
the foot, @ use the 
best of yarn and warrant 
the colors absolutely fast. 
This hostery ts sold only direet 
te the wearer and through our 
local salesmen, enabling us to put 
the profit of the middiemen inte the 
quality of our goods. 


A Few Popular Styles. 


eo Gentlemen's blue and white cotton mix 
4 . alf hose. Sizes 9% toll. Price per - 1&6. 
only the very latest novelties. Style 27. Gentlemen's combed Egy atek odes half ‘ 
Our Catalogue illustrates: te —. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes % to 
ice per pair 25o. 
asate Costumes and Style 1384. Gentlemen's half hese, best grade of 
ailor- e Suits, faultiess worsted; black. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 914 
in cut and finish, $5 up. 


113g. Price per pair, - 500, 
Handsome Jackets, lined Style 4&5. Children's fine gauge cotton ribbed hose 
throughout, entirely 


triple heel and toe; black. Sizes 6 to 10. Price per pr., 200, 
tyte 60. © hildren’s heavy cotton ribbed hose. Rein- 


made garments which you find in 
poe 5 Sma write for our Catalogue 

amples. ‘There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready-made suits 
and cloaks, but we are the only 
house making fashionable garments 
to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of ladies’ costumes and 
cloaks, selected from the newest 
Paris models. Our designs are ex- 
clusive, and are shown by no other 
firm, and the fabrics from which 
we make our garments comprise 








different from the Soreed leg and foot; black. Sizes 6 to 10 Made for 
ready =made ones, rough use. Price per pair, 250. 
$5 up. | Style [63s. Children’s high grade merino hose, | rib 


. leg. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes 6 to 7% inc. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. j Price per pair, _" BSc. 








New Skirts, cut according to the latest French | Style F&3L. Same dese ription as 1538 Sizes 8 to 
eis up. 934 inc. Price per pair, 4 
mod ’ Style 2. ~~ black cotton hose Reinforced heel 
Si rice Y pair, io. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding and toe. Sizes 844 to 10. Price per y 20 
Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. Style 11. Ladies’ very heavy winter weight black 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE | Sinee 634 to 10. Price per pair ere eet 25c. 
wor_p. If when writing to us you will kindly ones | Style 106. Ladies’ black high grade merino hose, 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will rib leg. Reinforced heel and toe. Sizes he to 10. 
| be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. | Price per pair, 
In addition to our regular line of samples we have special We are also manufacturers of the famous RACINE FEET, 
| lines of black goods and fabrics for second wonening, aoe Se Sw. Cotton, black or wuite, 10c. per pair; 
six (6) pairs for erino, black, I5c pair; four (4) 
Write to-day for Seige and Samples; you will get | [0% fo. Pin peod Gdiverel, pestege onl eapemn paid. 


them by return mail. — will be sent Free to any 
| lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


or through our —. colcomen 
ACCENTS WANT 


Hi. S. Blake & Co., Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 























REMEMBER 


please that IMPERIAL 
GRANUM is the best 
FOOD for babies, as 
well as for INVALIDS 
It has won universal 
confidence because 
experience has proved it 
acceptable to even the most delicate 
digestion at all periods of life 


OOOOH OOOOOS 









makes strong bone and teeth; good flesh ond 
blood; is easy of digestion; and acts as a 
preventative of the digestive cis 
1a Waly to Hsin % 


1S Giles Hein OOD 


It is of the greatest importance for f heads a DOD to 
know of a FOOD they can 
depend on in the hour of need @ 
IMPERIAL GRANUM can 
always be relied on, especially 
in all bowel troubles, being 
soothing and healing while 
imparting strength. 
Send Postal Card for Booklet. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 


THE IMPERIAL GRANUM CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Shipping Depot: JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 




















And the Rev. James White was sil d 
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BY PAUL*+ LAURENCE 
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In the east the morning comes. 
Hear the rolling of the drums 
On the hill. 
But the heart that beat as they beat 
In the battle’s raging day heat 
Lieth still. 
Unto him the night has come, 
Though they roll the morning drum. 





What is in the bugle’s blast? 
It is: **Vietory at last! 
Now for rest.” 
But. my comrades, come behold him 
Where our colors now enfold him, 
And his breast 
Bares no more to meet the blade, 
But lies covered in the shade. 


What a stir there is to-day! 

They are laying him away 
Where he fell. 

There the flag goes draped before him; 

Now they pile the grave sod o’er him 
With a knell. 

And he answers to his name 

In the higher ranks of fame. - 


There’s a woman left to mourn 
For the child that she has borne 
In travail. 
But her heart beats high and higher, 
With a patriot mother’s fire, 
At the tale. 
She has borne and lost a son, 
But her work and his are done. 


Fling the flag out, let it wave; 

They’re returning from the grave— 
“Double quick!” 

And the cymbals now are crashing, 

Bright his comrades’ eyes are flashing 
From the thick 

Battle-ranks which knew him brave. 

No tears for a hero’s grave. 


In the east the morning comes, 
Hear the rattle of the drums 
Far away. 
Now no time for grief’s pursuing. 
Other work is for the doing, 
Here to-day. 
He is sleeping, let him rest 
With the flag across his breast. 





Not Forgotten. 


"AH E day was bright, and the village 

‘a streets were full of people, but 
Mary Pratt felt that she was in 
the midst of an awful cold and 
solitude. Her husband had 
gone with his regiment to Cuba. 
All the other boys had been 
heard from since the Battle of 
San Juan Hill, but no word had 
come from Tom. 

She shut the baby up safely in the chamber, 
and ran to the post-office. ‘he mail was just 
opened. Many of the women had letters, but 
the old postmaster shook his head when Mrs. 
Pratt’s white face appeared at the square 
opening. 

“To-morrow, perhaps, Mary,’”’ he said, in a 
gentle voice. 

But she saw the men glance significantly at 
one another, and they made way respectfully for 
her to pass as they would have done for a 
mourner. As she hurried down the street her 
soul cried out fiercely. 

God had not listened to her prayers! He was 
deaf, cruel—that merciless something up there 
in heaven, dealing out misery and death. She 
was to go tottering aione through the world, 
carrying her child—without Tom. Without 
Tom! She sat down on the steps of her little 
house, beating her knees with her hands. She 
could not cry. The world was full of awful cold 
and horror—without Tom. 

Presently she heard little Jack’s voice talking 
inside. He spoke fast and loud, as if frightened, 
but tried to laugh, and when she opened the door 
he ran to her with a shout of joy. 

“Jack was afraid, mamma,” he cried. “Me 
thought you was gone. Me thought you forgot 
Jack.” 

She took him up, holding him to her breast, 
although her heart beneath beat full of its savage 
pain and fear. 

“You thought mother had forgotten you! 
Foolish baby !”’ 

Then Jack saw his new clothes. “Mamma 
made my coat,” he said. ‘Mamma loves Jack. 
Mamma cooked my supper in that little dish. 
Mamma won’t forget me. She loves Jack.” He 
crept closer to her while she rocked him to sleep 
and laid him in his crib. 

A great thought had come to her as she heard 
the child’s talk. Had not He cared for her? 
She looked out at the setting sun, the peaceful 
valley, the climbing roses at the window. “He 
made them for me,” she thought. ‘He gave me 
my home. He gave me Jack. He is good. 
He is my Father. He won’t forget me— or 
Tom. He is taking care of Tom for me — some- 
where.”’ 

When she laid the boy in his crib, she knelt 
beside it, and a great quiet came into her face. 
“Take care of Tom, dear Lord!” she cried, 
“wherever he may be—wherever —’’ 

There was a hasty knock at the door. 
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old minister stood on the step. “It is a despatch, 
Mary,” he said. “I brought it so that there 
might be no delay.” 

She read: ‘Thomas Pratt just landed from 
transport. Wounded, but out of danger. Will 
be at home to-morrow.’’ 


—_————_- +o 


Preventing a Battle. 


IEUTENANT McLAUGHLIN of the Signal 
Corps, who recently succumbed to yellow 
fever at Santiago, made a gallant ride one 

year ago. He then had charge of the squad 
which built the telegraph line along the route of 
|the American advance into Porto Rico. This 
| squad was not able to keep up in its work with 
|the advance of the infantry and artillery, in 
| command of General Brooke, and by August 12th, 
| when the invading army faced a line of Spanish 
| intrenchments, the telegraph line was two miles 
in the rear. 
| The next day word came to Lieutenant Mc- 
Laughlin’s station that the peace protocol had 
been signed. Mounting his horse, and accom- 
anied by an orderly who was soon left behind, 
the young officer started on a ride which for 
dramatic interest deserves a place among the 
great rides of song and story. 

Every moment he expected to hear the boomin, 
of the guns ahead, announcing that a bloody and 
needless battle was begun. hen he reached 
the lines of infantry that were supporting the 
artillery, he was told that the guns were about to 
open on the enemy. Pressing on more rapidly 
still, he found General Brooke standing beside 
one of Battery B’s guns, while the gunner had his 
band on the lanyard ready to pull. 

The battle was stopped. Hundreds of lives 
were saved. As the position of our army was an 
unfavorable one, it is probable that the loss on 
our side would have been iarge. Lieutenant 
MeLaughlin arrived just in time to avert an 
unnecessary battle, one of the most horrible 
things in the world. 

In the golden future all battles will doubtless 
be found unnecessary. Arbitration will take the 
place of war. Those persons who, in this genera- 
tion, by their deeds and influence hasten on the 
day of universal peee are in a sense engaged in 
the same task that Lieutenant McLaughlin so 
gallantly performed. He made haste to prevent 
a needless battle. They are making haste to 
prevent needless wars. 








Franklin’s Monuments. 


HERE are as many statues of Benjamin 
T Franklin, probably, as of any other Ameri- 

can, unless it'-be Washington; but the city 
of Philadelphia, which was Franklin’s place of 
residence through the greater part of his life, 
possessed no really splendid memorial of the 
great man until recently. On June 14th a statue 
of Franklin, presented to the city by Mr. Straw- 
bridge, the work of the sculptor, John J. Boyle, 
was unveiled in front of the post-office. 


The statue is of bronze, and represents the 
philosopher and statesman seated, in an attitude 
of that thoughtful and courteous attention which 
it seems to us, must have been characteristic o 
him. It is in the costume of Franklin’s own 
period. It represents, undoubtedly, the Franklin 
whom Philadelphia knew; for he was best kndwn 
in the city of his residence, as the philosopher, 
the journalist, the author, the man of science, 
rather than as the statesman or man of affairs. 

The deferential smile which the seated fi 
the statue wears was certainly characteristic of 
Franklin. The gentleness of his ways always 
endeared him to his neighbors, although they 
found much to deprecate in his opinions and in his 
way of life. Even when, on his arrival in Phila- 
delphia, he was once seized for fallin asleep in 
a religious meeting, account was quickly taken of 
anne a he was young, and greatly exhausted 

y travel. 

Franklin has received one sort of monumental 
tribute to a degree second only to that of Wash- 
ington. More towns and post-offices have been 
named after him than after any other man, even 
Washington _ himself, oy the bestowal of 
the name Washington on the capital of the 
country transcends, of course, any of the similar 
honors accorded to Franklin. 

Thirty-six places in the United States, in as 
many states and territories, bear the name of 
Franklin sim ly, and thirty-four others bear 
names into which the word enters in combination, 
such as Franklinton, Franklinville, Franklin Falls, 
andsoon. As against this there are twenty-seven 
Jacksons in the country, thirty Washingtons, and 
twenty-five Jeffersons. 

y-one counties bear the name of Washing- 
ton, twenty-four the name of Franklin, twenty- 
three the name of Jefferson, and twenty-two the 
name of Jackson. 

The naming of the first town for Franklin was 
regarded by him as a great honor. This was in 
1778, during the Revolutionary War. The town 
of Wrentham Massachusetts, was divided, one 
port of it taking the name of the celebrated 

iplomatist and philosopher. In recognition of 
the honor Franklin presented the new town with 
a bell for its chureb. 


—_———_<o»>—____ 


Coming Home from Death. 


T is strange how nearly extremes of feelings 
approach each other. A sudden exquisite 
joy is almost pain, and the story of it has a 

strain of pathos. A touching instance of this is 
related by Mrs. Pickett, widow of the famous 
Confederate general. When the war was over, 
Mrs. Pickett waited for her husband’s return. 
After the Battle of Five Forks he had persistently 
refused to surrender his shattered force, and 
prolonged the unequal struggle. Soon rumors 
came that he had been killed in a skirmish, and 
the rumors were corroborated by the newspapers 
and even by official reports. Hope seemed at an 
end, and Mrs. Pickett sat day after day, her baby 
in her lap, in the quiet of despair. She can best 
tell her own story: 

One morning I had mechanically dressed baby 
George, and had taken him to the window to 
hear the spring sounds and breathe the sprin 
balm and catch the sunshine’s drippin gold 
wreathing the blossoms of the magnolia and 
tulip-trees. 

It was the time when the orchestra of the year 
is in perfect accord, when all the world is vocal. 

Through the quiver and curl of leaves, the 
perfumes of flowers and the soft undertone of 
the dawn-winds came the words, “Whoa, Lucy; 
whoa, little girl!” 

Oh, those tones, those words, that voice! They 
thrilled my heart so that I wonder it did not burst 
| from very gladness! Such joy, such gratitude as 
flooded my soul only the Giver of all good can 
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know! All the privation and blood-stains of the 
past four years, and the woes and trials, griefs 
and fears of those last dreadful op were swept 
away by those blessed words, ‘““Whoa, Lucy!” 
spoken in my husband’s tender tones. 

How I got down the stairs I do not know; Ido 
not remember. With baby in my arms we were 
both of us in ~~ husband’s almost before Luc 
had been given into the hands of the hostler. 
do not know how to describe the peace, the bliss 
of that moment—it was too deep and too sacre 
to be translated into words. 

I think that it was akin to the feeling that will 

the hereafter, when I have gone 
rivation and 


come to me in 
through all these dark days of 
starvation of heart and soul, and at last, safe 
within the golden - gates, waiting and _ listening, 
shall hear again the voice that said, ‘Whoa, 
Lucey!” here, bidding me welcome there. 








Before her wedding vows, arrays 
Herself to take one last sweet leave 
Of girlhood thoughts and girlhood days,— 
Dreams soft the earth, in garments rich 
That heighten all her virgin charms, 
Ere she the threshold crosses which 
Bestows her on old Winter’s arms. 


Or like a young squaw, who with red 
And yellow pigments stripes her skin, 
And patiently awaits the tread 
That him who seeks her ushers in, 
To-day the earth, in colors all 
Barbaric, gorgeous, thick-spread o’er, 
A stoic rapt, expects the call 
Of Winter at the wigwam door. 


——__—-<o= ____ 


How He Blew. 


N one of the great squares of St. Petersburg 
| stands a magnificent column one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, erected to commemo- 
rate the reign of the tsar, Alexander L., the ally 


and afterward the rival of Napoleon. On the th 


occasion of a public celebration, the present tsar 
wished to have the great shaft illuminated, and 
round lamps of an enormous size were ordered 
from a leading glass manufactory. 


After two or three experiments, the workmen 
discovered to their consternation that it seemed 
impossible to blow bulbs so large by the force of 
human breath. The blowers blew till they were 
utterly exhausted, but the bulbs remained far 
below the required size. 

A handsome price was offered to the first 
successful blower, and the men renewed their 
efforts, but to no purpose. At last a big fellow, 
shaped like a barrel, stepped forward and quietly 
remarked that he was sure he could do trick. 
The crowd laughed good-humoredly, but the man 
merely said: 

“T want to rinse my mouth; it’s J 

They gave him a cup of water. e rinsed his 
mouth, taking plenty of time, and then applied 
his - to the tube. Slowly and steadily the ball 
of hollow glass grew. Soon it reached the dimen- 
sions of its nearest rival. Then it became bigger, 
bigger, until it approached the required size. 
Then it attained it. Then it . 

“Stop, stop!” cried the crowd. “It’s 
po er *? and the foreman added, “How 

0) 

“Where’s my money?” said the man, by way of 


ettin 
d you 


reply. 

When he felt the rubles in his palm, an expres- 
sion of genial satisfaction overspread his rough 
features. 

“Why, it’s pa said he, and then he explained 
how he had retained some of the water in his 
mouth, how he had gradually blown it into the 
molten ball, and how the expanding steam had 
instantly come to his assistance. 





~~ 
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A Strange Race. 


HE Englishman, and for that matter the 

American, is so fond of a “trial of speed” 

that he will match against each other 
almost any two creatures that offer themselves. 
A race which took place recently in Scotland 
was probably without a precedent. 


Two men who lived at Wigtown, in that shire, 
became engaged in a controversy as to whether 
homing pigeons or honey-bees could fly the faster. 
Each was so sure of the correctness of his own 
— that they resolved to make a test of the 
matter. 

“But how shall we know that your fast bees are 
the right bees, when they come in?” said the man 
who owned the pigeons. 

“Easily enough—flour ’em,”’ said the other. 

So a number of bees were carefully taken from 
a hive, near evening, so that it might be altogether 
unlikely that they would loiter by the way, and 
sprinkled with fine, white flour, which stuck to 
them. Then the bees and one — pigeon 
were taken to a point a mile away from the 
pigeen-toe and also a mile from the beehive, and 
all were liberated. 

The pigeon reached its yrs end firs 
having flown the distance in five minutes an 
thirty seconds. The floured bees came in thirty 
seconds later—in exactly six minutes. 

This result did not prove a great deal, so slight 
was the distance, and the bee man thinks he 
might win on a second trial. Certainly neither 
pigeons nor bees were very swift. Perhaps they 
were slow in getting under way. Any good horse 
could trot the mile in less time. 


- 


On a Vicious Horse. 


N incident illustrating the character of the 

A native Texas horse was given by Mr. 

Morrell, a travelling preacher, whose 

labors in Texas often compelled him to rely upon 
that uncertain quadruped. 


While travelling in the bounds of Trinity River 
Association my horse was crippled, and my only 
hope of meeting my Spe was to ride an 
untrained mustang. The animal had been ridden, 
but was by no means docile. 

He was roped, bridled and saddled. Then, 
having in mind the habit which these Texas 
horses sometimes possess, of epringing as high 
from the ground as their strength will allow, and 
then descending to the earth with the back ina 
bow and the head between the fore legs, I secured 
a tough dogwood forked stick and tied the large 
end to the girth and the end of each fork to the 
checks of the bridle. 

This preparation made, I mounted with my 
usual baggage and rode off to fill appointments 
for one hundred and fifty miles up the country. 

All went_well as long as the stick remained in 
co, but I was excee ingly annoyed by questions 

‘om almost every man I met. Besides, it was 
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troublesome to loose and adjust the stick ever, 
time I stopped at noon and night. : 

Crossing Chambers’s Creek I saw that the horse 
was weary, and supposi that its propensity 
to “pitch” was over, I untied the dogwood fork 
and threw it aside. A few miles below Dallas 
the horse, without any cause that I could discover. 
commenced “pitching,” or as old Texans some 
times say, “laying fence-worm.” 

Line | would I have given the value of the 
horse for that dogw stick, well adjusted 
Now the horse sprang to the right, now to the 
left. Then he came to the ground, head down 
and heels up, almost in a perpendicular. 

This performance continued for nearly a bun 
dred yards. My hat flew off, my umbrella fell, 
my saddle-bags took wings, and I began to get 
as limber as possible and look for a good place in 
which to fall. Just at this juncture the horse 
stopped, very much exhausted, and I did not fall. 
But I was so bruised and shocked that I was 
thrown into a violent fever, from which I wa, 
long in recovering. 





* 
> 





Comte de Dion’s Transformation. 


HE way to make a useful citizen out of ai 
T idler is to give him a real interest in life 

Comte de Dion, the promoter of the auto. 
mobile in France,—where the new vehicle first 
attained popularity,—is, according to the Bicycliny, 
World, a striking illustration of this truth. 


The comte was long the typical “‘white carna 
tion of Paris aristocracy,’”’ which means that he 
was a ne’er-do-well. The merest accident sufficed 
to put him on the right track. 

ne day he bought a miniature locomotive for 
the little son of one of his friends, and carried the 

y to the child. But though they lighted the 
alcohol lamp and got up steam in the tiny boiler, 
for some reason the thing would not work. Comte 
de Dion is of stubborn disposition. He persisted, 
tried this cog and that, finally taking his coat off 
to work more at ease. He puzzied the whole 
afternoon on the engine with no success. 

Then he carried it home, and spent the night 
squatting on the floor amidst an assortment of 
screwdrivers, hammers and files he had bought 
on the way. The locomotive was taken com- 
Fae apart and readjusted several times. At 

st, toward daybreak, the young count had the 
satisfaction of seeing the toy travel merrily round 


e room. 
Having thus discovered within him a taste and 
an aptitude for mechanics, Comte de Dion did not 
return to his idling, but studied until he became 
anengineer. It was at this period that he showed 
remarkable business poreeieansy in investing all 
his capital in the automobile industry. Ata Tune 
when omg boyd was deriding the first clumsy 
machines, that spurted and shied and then refused 
to budge for hours, he unders the possibili- 
ties of the motor car and resolutely cast his lot 
with its fortune. 

It is generally acknowledged that no man in 
France has done so much to further the cause of 
the new locomotion. 


—_—_——~0 


Land and a Lawsuit. 


GOOD lawyer learns many lessons in the 

A school of human nature; and thus it was 

that Lawyer Hackett did not fear to pur- 

chase the tract of land which, says the Lewiston 
Journal, had been “lawed over” for years. 


Some of the people wondered why he wanted to 
get hold of property with such an incubus of 
uncertainty upon it. Others thought that woes 
he wanted some legal ee ee and would 
pitch in red-hot to fight that line-fence question 
on his own hook. : 

That’s what the owner of the adjoining land 
thought. So he braced himself for trouble when 
he saw Hackett coming across the fields one day. 

Said Hackett, ‘‘What’s your claim here, anyway, 
as to this fence?” 

“T insist,” replied his neighbor, “that your fence 
is over on my land two feet at one end and one 
foot at least at the other end.” , 

“Well,” replied Hackett, “you go ahead just as 
quick as you can and set your fence over. At the 
end where you say that I encroach on you two 
feet, set the fence on ~ land four feet. At the 
other end push it on my land two feet.” : 

“But,” rsisted the neighbor, ‘that’s twice 
what I claim.” 

“T don’t care about that,” said Hackett. 
“There’s been fight enough over this land. | 
want you to take enough so you are perfectly 
satisfied, and then we can get along pleasantly. 
Go ahead and a yourself.’ 

The man paused abashed. He had been ready 
to commence the old struggle tooth and nail, but 
this move of the new neig r stunned him. Yet 
he wasn’t to be outdone in generosity. He looked 
at Hackett. - 

“Squire,” said he, “that fence aint going to be 
moved an inch. I don’t want the land. There 
wa’n’t nothin’ in the fight, anyway, but the prin- 
ciple of the thing.” 


—_—_—— Or. 


Dangerous Advertising. 


Te Chilean code of law and morals gives 
great prominence to veracity in advertising. 
So we must think, at all events, if we are to 
believe an apparently authentic story in the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Some years ago a dealer in New Orleans sent a 
ot of patent medicines to an American agent at 
Santiago, Chile. ong the stuff was a supply o! 
toothache drops, which were warranted on th 
bottle to cure the worst case of toothache in tel: 
minutes. Here nobody would take such an 
assertion seriously, but down there it is different. 

The first man who bought a bottle made an 
immediate application, and then pulled out his 
watch. When ten minutes had elapsed and the 
tooth continued to ache, he was furious, and at 
once had the agent arrested. 

The poor fellow was fined one thousand dollars 
and sentenced to three months in jail. Through 
the efforts of the American consul the imprisen- 
ment was knocked off, but he had to pay the fine, 
and it broke up his business. The story is abso- 
lutely true, as can be testified to by a dozen 
people now in the city. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


3. 4 ——s pases, using, sing. 2. Stripe, 
tripe, ~ 4 3. Gladder, ladder, adder. 4. Stroll- 
ing, trolling, rolling. 5. Spending, pepding, end- 
ing. 6. Strap, trap, rap. 7. Trice, rice, ice. 8. 
Scowl, cowl, owl. 9. Whale, hale, ale. 10. Wheel, 
heel, eel. 11. Splay, play, lay, ay. 

2. 1. Salutatory Sy ga 2. Per 
petrate. 3. Burlap. 4. Drugget. 

3. 1. Hartford. 2. Oxford. 3. Biddeford. 4. 
Orford. 5. Bradford. 6. Richford. 7. New Bed- 
ford. 8. Millford. 9. Rumford. 10, Branford. 
11. Stafford. 12. Waterford. 13. Northford. 14. 
Seaford. 15. Rockford. 16. Burford. 


4. Poll, Apollo. 
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“e H dear!” said Clarice; ‘‘ how 
() dreadful it is to write letters !’’ 
Clarice was writing a letter 
to go across plains and mountains and 
rivers, to grandma in far-off California. 
At first the lines had all been straight, 
and the upright, precise little letters neat 
and nice. 

“‘And now look at ’em!”’ scoffed Clarice, 
“all up-hilly and down-daley! I guess 
grandma’ll think they’re puffeckly mis- 
er’ble! She said she liked to have ’em 
all toe the mark, as if they were in the 
g’ography class,—oh dear !”’ 

‘‘You’re tired, dear,’? mamma’s 
sweet voice said, comfortingly. 
“Put the letter away and come 
over here. I’1l tell you how little 
great-grandmother wrote letters 
fifty years ago. What do you 
suppose she did first ?”’ 

“Got some paper ’n’ envelopes 
an’ a fine-toothed pen and the 
ink,’ said Clarice, promptly. She 
couldn’t see how it was going to 
be very interesting to talk about 
that. Stories were a good deal 
more interesting. 

“She got the paper and the ink, 
but she didn’t get any envelope or 
postage-stamp, and the pen was 
made out of a goose-quill with 
the pretty feather on one end. I 
expect she got great-great-grand- 
father to sharpen it for her before 
she began.’’ 

‘Sharpen a fen—what an idea!’’ 
Clarice was getting interested so 
soon. ‘Why, it’s pencils you 
sharpen, mamma.”’ 

Mamma smiled. 

“Yes, and little great -grand- 


mother quill pens, too. They had to be| 


‘sharpened’ carefully, to get them into 
pen-shape, ready to write with. Then 
came the big sheet of paper. I think 
little great-grand mother’s must have been 
of apretty bluecolor. And of course she 
made little, neat, straight letters on it.” 
Mamma looked soberly at Clarice. 

“Yes’m; that toed the mark an’ said 
their g’ography,’”’ murmured Clarice, 
‘same as mine don’t.”’ 

“Same as yours do, dear, almost always. 
And little great-grand mother was particu- 
lar about the blots, too, I expect, just as 
you are,’”* 

“Oh, yes,” cried Clarice, brightening. 
“Of course she didn’t want her letter all 
blotted up. Do you s’pose she had pink 
blotting - paper, mamma? That’s the 
prettiest.” 

“She didn’t have any blotting-paper at 
all!” laughed mamma. Clarice, mouth 
rounded into a little red circle all ready 





| The envelope was another.’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It was made of lig- 
num-vite wood and 
looked a good deal 
like my salt-shaker, 
only it widened out 
more around the top, 
which was hollowed out like a little 
basin. I think there’s one at grandpa’s 
that I can show you some day. 
‘‘Great-great-grandfather’s was full of 
very fine sand. When little great-grand- 
mother had written her page all over, 
she sprinkled it carefully with sand that 
misted down through the tiny holes in 
the shaker—a little ‘sand-storm.’ Then 
after a minute or two she lifted both sides 
of the big sheet and let the sand slide 
through the groove in the middle back 
into the sand-box again. That was why 


the top was hollowed out 
like a basin.”’ 

Mamma stopped to thread 
a needle. 

“Oh,’? murmured Clarice, 
“I think it’s very int’resting 
*bout the sand-shower. Go 
on, mamma.”’ 

‘‘Well, it must have been a 
pretty long letter that little 
great-grandmother wrote, be- 
cause the sheet was so 
big. And then, you 
see, the postage was 
high so long ago and 
people could only afford to write 
letters occasionally.”’ 

“Why, what an idea!’’ cried 
Clarice, in great astonishment. 

‘‘Yes,’? mamma went on, “at 
that time it cost according to the 
distance the letter was going—not 
just one stamp or two stamps to 
go all over the country. And I 
don’t believe little great-grand- 
mother ever sent a letter that 
didn’t cost as much as five cents. 
That was one queer thing about 
little great-grandmother’s letters. 

“T thought there wasn’t any, 
mamma.’’ 

‘“‘Why, there wasn’t — that was 
what was queer!’’ laughed mam- 
ma. ‘But when the letter was 
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| and tucked one into the other. 
| That made a neat little shape 
like an envelope, you see, all 
ready to be directed on the out- 
side. Of course she had only 
written on three sides of the 
big blue sheet, so the out- 
side page would be blank.’ 


cried Clarice, softly. 
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“Oh my, that’s another queer thing!” 








ends met. That kept the 
letter as snug and safe 
as your letter will be. 
Perhaps the sealing-wax 
was red or green or blue. 
And maybe the seal was a 
perfect square or round, 
and had a little picture 
or some words on it. 
One beautiful little glass 
seal I know of had 
‘All’s Well’ on it. Could 
anything be prettier 
than that? Why, that 
was little great -grand- 
mother’s seal itself—my 
grandmother’s. It’s up- 
stairs.’’ 

Mamma stopped, as if 
she were thinking about 
her dear old white- 
capped grandmother. 
Her face put on a tender 
look that Clarice liked. 

‘“‘Was that all, mamma?’ she 
asked, softly, after a minute. 

‘“‘No—oh no. Then little great- 
grandmother directed her letter 
and took it to the post-office. 
That’s another queerness, for I ex- 
pect maybe she had to ride a good 
many miles, and who knows but 
that it was up behind great-great- 
grandfather on old Whitenose’s 
back ?”’ 

“Oh my! Truly?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder a bit. At 
the post-office they marked ‘Paid 
5,’ or whatever sum the postage 
amounted to, in one corner in big 
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red letters. That was all the postage- 
stamp it had. In the other corner was 


“But that isn’t all. Next came the | stamped the big, queer-looking postmark. 


Then the letter was ready to go. A 
horseback rider took it, perhaps, 
in his mail saddle-bags, and then 
a mail-coach carried it the rest of 
the way. It took a long time to 
get there. And that’s the end of 
the story, with a period.”’ 

Clarice sat a moment or two, 
wondering over little great-grand- 
mother’s queer letter. Then she 
went back to her own. 

“TI want to!”’ she cried, ‘I’ve 
got so much totell grandma 'bout 
now! I needn’t put in any more 
weather or anything. I know for 
certain grandma'l1 be int’rested in 
this. And—O mamma, can’i I 
fold it an’ seal it like little great- 
grandmother’s, just this once ?”’ 

Mamma laughed, but when the 
letter was finished it was carefully 
folded as nearly as possible like 
little great-grandmother’s letter, 
and sealed with her very own tiny 


all ready to send, it looked very much as | sealing of the letter. How do you suppose | glass seal that said ‘‘All’s Well.’’ But 


if "twas in a regular envelope. Little 
great-grandmother first folded the top 


| little great-grandmother did that ?’’ 


there was a postage-stamp in one corner. 


“TI s’pose with the tipsy-tip of her| Mamma said there must be. 
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to say “‘oh,’’ just as mamma went on.|down and then the bottom up, so that|tongue. I do.’’ 
She probably borrowed great - great-| the edges just met in the middle—so.” | ‘Not at all! She had a much nicer | 
gtandfather’s sand-shaker that stood | Mamma illustrated with a piece of paper.| way. She sealed it with a dainty little 


beside the ink-bottle on the mantelpiece. “Then she folded both sides inward | patch of sealing-wax, just where the two 
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Strange Farming. 


Not all the farming in the world is carried on in 
the country. Some branches of the farmer’s work 
are pursued in cities, and even in their crowded 
parts. A writer in Casseli’s Saturday Journal is 
responsible for the statement that the iattening 
of pigs is not incompatible with life in a densely 
populated quarter, and cites a case in point. 


A man who kept a small grocer’s shop in the 
heart of a = was for years very successful as a 
fattener of pigs. Under his shop was a cellar, 
the front door and window of which were boarded 
up. Access to it could be obtained only at the 


back. 

This cellar was —- occupied by two Pigs, 
although not always by the same ones. 
owner would omneyie his young charges into the 
cellar by night, bed them down with the straw 
from his egg cases, and feed them on the bread 
and potatoes and ——— that the youngsters 
of the neighborhood brought him in exchange for 
a handful or two of candy. 

So little did it cost him to feed his charges that 
he is said to have grown rich on his profits. 
same butcher bought one pair after another of 
these city-fattened pigs. 

A still more unlikely place in which to look for 
pigs is a back bedroom, but even this shelter is 
not an unheard-of one to the writer, These par- 
ticular pigs were well trained. They not only 
lived ae cote. but they walked down. Their 
owner knew that washing them helped to put on 
weight, so he used to take them into the small 
back yard for a tubbing, and taught them to walk 
up-stairs and down. e would never have been 
found out if some of his neighbors had not com- 
plained of him. 

Poultry is often fattened in the .slums about 
Christmas-time. In some streets nearly every 
cellar is occupied with fowls, ducks and geese at 
that season, many of them being bought a month 
‘ beforehand. 

One slum-dweller was more ambitious still. He 
had a rabbit-farm in his cellar and back yard. 
Into the yard a load of soil had been carted, and 
some roots of trees disposed init. Among these 
the rabbits burrowed. The man said he “wanted 
to get as near natur’ as maybe,” and rpepe he 
succeeded. There was pleayy of artificial shelter 
for the bunnies, and he is believed to have raised 
hundreds in a year, and to have made a good 
profit out of his back-yard farming. 


a 


Women in the Klondike. 


The chivalry of American men has received 
many testimonials from the women whom a love 
for travel and adventure has led to try their 
fortunes in the Klondike. A mining-camp is too 
apt to be no place for women, and a woman | 
unprotected by husband or brother might well 
have hesitated before running risks of insult. 
The event, however, proved the justice of the 
confidence of those who went. 

One woman, the correspondent of an important 
London paper, was on fer way to Seattle when 
she met an old miner, and sought his advice. The 
man shook his head wisely. 

“Impossible,” he said. 

“But I must go,” said his questioner. ‘“I have 
started, and my eter ing uponme. I am 
ay enough, for ve a revolver, and can use 


“Wal,” drawled her adviser, “seeing that you’re | 
a woman, if you want ter go, nag go, but as to | 








that air gun o’ yourn, I’ll give you a piece of | 
advice. n’t shoot often; but when you do | 
shoot, shoot quick.” | 

Such a precaution was an ng but comforting, 


but the seque} proved that the revolver was of no 
more use to tle traveller than if she had been in ; 
Chicago or New Orleans. The courtesy shown | 
her was universal, and throughout her journey 
there was no man she met who would not go out 
of his way to do ner a service. 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin, a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, has a similar “good char- 
acter” to give the miners of the Klondike. 

“Woman,” he says, “is a privileged character in 
Dawson City. She has immediate entrée into the | 
Sepemecene of mails, of records and of claims. 
Others may sit or stand, awaiting their turn for 
days, in a row; she walks in by the side door 
with an air of superiority which is as impressive 
as it is ay vege 2 She files her claim in the 
recorder’s office with dignity, while her trousered 
rival, who may have staked five days earlier, is 
still studying entrance from the outside.” 





Making the Best of It. 


Examinations are the ordeals of a schoolboy’s 
life, and as many a schoolboy is shrewd enough 
to suspect, they have their terrors also for men 
and women. Applicants for cfvil service appoint- 
ments are often free to confess their qualms as 
they enter the examination-room. A citizen of 
Virginia writes of his experiences in the Wash- 
ington Post. 


I was not prepared for the ordeal. It was 
eighteen eee since I had looked inside a school- 
book, and as my friends had told me that the 
examination was sure to be easy, I had made no 
preparations. 

hile I could not answer all the questions, nor 
even a majority of them, I consoled myself with 
the reflection that I had plenty of company. 

One old lady sitting next to me was a veritable 
exclamation point. She asked the examiner to 
repeat all his questions, and it was soon evident 
to me that she was deaf, dumb and blind; not 
entirely so, perhaps, but partially so, at least. 
She was so blind that with two pairs of eyeglasses 
she could not see the figures on the blackboard. 
She went up to the board, and got her head so 
close to it t her nose rubbed off one line of 
figures while she got the line above it. 

Although she was not deaf, yet the examiner 
had fairly to yell at her to make her hear, and she 
was so stupid that when she did hear she put 
down the wrong number. 

One question was, “Who was a Young?” 
and one ne answered in this way: Mr. 
Brigham Young was the head of the Mormon 
* Chureh, and his sole ambition was to be able to 
live in Washington and have the designation of 
clerks for the Census Office.” 

The question, “What was the result of the War 
of the Revolution?”. was d for the deaf 
woman, and was left unanswered. 

To the question in geography, “Where is Cleve- 
land?” a Richmond candidate, for a joke, wrote, 
“Cleveland is fishing in Buzzard’s Bay.” 
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Cc. O GAINES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


“ It’s the Pace that 
Kills the Human Race.”’ 


The constant Pounding of the 
Heels on a hard surface shocks 


Bailey’s Rubber 


SS 
Heel Cushions 


with annular projections take up 
the concussion, and put VELVE 
under every STEP. Mounted on 
celluloid instantly adjusted on 
the inside of the shoe, directly 
under the heel, rubber side down. 

One a outwear the shoe.) 
or 


Sizes for Men and Women, asc, per pair. 
All dealers. Mailed on receipt of price. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


wre.” Home, School and Olice should own 
“@ Webster’s International Dictionary 
of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 





DICTIONARY 
Courts, the U. S. Go 
Warmly commended 
other Educators almost without number. 


vernment 


STANDARD AUTHORITY ofthe U.S. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme 
Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. 
by State Superintendents of Schools, College Presidents, and 





WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


with a Valuable Glossary of 
Scotch Words and Phrases, 


@ 





wu! complete definitions and uate et 
ieee Its appendix is a o! 


nm. 


A new book, the largest of the abridgments of the International. It has a sizable vocab- \ COLLEGIATE 
i Has over 1100 pages and is richly \ DICTIONARY 
rmatio! 








Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 
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After the first race for the International Cup was won by the “America,” the Queen asked: 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.. Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


“What yacht came in second?” and was told, “ Your Majesty, there is no second.” 


It is just so with FAST COLOR EYELETS; they are so vastly superior to all imitations that they 
unapproached for both beauty and wearing worth. 


Stand by themselves; 


people demand them in all their shoes. Send for free Fast Color “ Primer.” 
THE NATIONAL FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Well Longest. 
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} Perfect Comfort. 
HANDSOME, Too. 
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prices. 


}Pingree Shoe Talk. 


Buy Pingree Shoes and be SURE of two 
things. First, you'll wear them out in 
Second, they'll look 


ALL GENUINE PINGREE SHOES 


“Composite” | “Governor” 


$4. 


Are the best shoes to-day for these 
They are made with 
extreme care and of materials 
more than good. The genuine 
shoes bear the above trade- 
names. 







other information, 





They come in all reliable leathers — latest styles and 
in three weights. The Men's are “ Welts,” the 
Women’s, “ Welts,” ** Turns” or “* Flexible Soles.” 


Ask Your Dealer ! 1! 











Pingree & Smith, Detroit. 


Makers of Dependable Shoes for Women, Men and Children. 















If you have never 
worn a pair of our 


| Shoes, 


you should! There is 
absolutely no foot cov- 
ering extant to com- 
pare with ours—for 

COMFORT. 

A single day’s trial 
will make you regret 
having done without 
them so long. 


The New Catalog, 
Printed in Colors, 


8 Rae Rae eRe Reh 8 Se heheh Reheat Eee 


Ra Baha* «ha hate 


answers all questions, illus- = ‘ 
se and street shoes + 
IT’S FREE, 


trates many st 
for Men, Women and Children. 


No. 658—illustrated—is a beau- 





BYE OA 8) 
Any Size, 


Delivered, $ l .50. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., 
Makers of “‘Dolge” Footwear, ‘ 
119 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Edison Phono- 
graphs are clearer, 
louder, better made 
and better finished 
than any other 
talking machines. 
A moment’s in- 
spection, anda 
comparison by us- 
ing the same record 
on all machines, proves this posi- 
tively. 

Therefore, if you want to enjoy 
your talking machine, insist on get- 
ting a genuine Edison Phonograph. 





“ HOME” $20, 


obtained from all 


dealers PLEA THIS TRADE 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., , 
New York. »O. Ecinen 
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THE RovuGH Ripers. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

An admirably written account of the organiza- 
tion of the volunteer cavalry and of the Santiago 
campaign; highly interesting, and a useful book 
for patriotic boys to read. 

Sipe LIGHTS ON AMERICAN History. By 
Henry W. Elson. The Macmillan Company. 
75 cents. 

Well-chosen episodes in the history of the na- 
tion intelligently and interestingly treated. 
MIDSHIPMAN STUART. By Kirk Munroe. Chas. 

Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A story of the navy in the War of 1812; well 
adapted as a gift-book for boys. 

ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By Professor 
Angelo Heilprin. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

A book for all who wish to learn about the 
region; both popular and scientific; well illus- 
trated. 


THE eR BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by M. A 


Wolf Howe. Small, Maynard & Co. 75 
cents each. 
Webster, Farragut, James Russell Lowell, 


General Lee and Bishop Phillips Brooks—a list 
of the volumes which have appeared, which shows 
the seope of the series. 


o> 
mest 


A Boy Who Helped. 


In every conflict with foreign powers, some of 
those who perform the most important services 
are persons who for one reason and another have 
been compelled to remain at home. As a strik- 
ing illustration of this truth, the Pilgrim Teacher 
recalls an anecdote of Revolutionary times. 


Luke Varnum lived in a small village amon 
the Green Mountains. He was fifteen years old, 
and was lame in his left foot. So when ever 
other boy and every man, old and young, shoul- 
dered his firelock and marched off to join General 
Stark and fight the Hessians at Bennington, Luke 
was left behind. He lim out and held the 
pay for Lieutenant Chittenden to mount, and 
then he had to stay at home with the babies and 
the women. 

The company had been gone an hour and a half, 
more or less, when three men galloped up on 
horseback. Luke went down to the rails to see 
who they were. 

“Is anybody here?” asked one of them. 

“Yes,” said Luke, “‘I am here.” 

“1 see that,” said the man, laughing. ‘What I 
mean 18, is there anybody here who can set a 


8 
“T think I can,” said Luke. “I often tend fire 

for Jonas. I can blow the bellows, and I can 

} ana horse’s foot. Anyway, I will start up the 
e ’ 


So Luke went into the forge and built a fire. 
He hunted up half a dozen nails, and he had even 
made two more, when a fourth horseman came 
slowly down on a walk. 

“What luck,” said he, “to find a forge with a 
fire lighted!” 

The speaker threw himself off the horse mean- 
while, and Luke pared the hoof of the dainty 
creature and measured the shoe, which ~ | 

it to the 





big for her. He heated it white, and bent 
proper size. 
“Tt’sa r fit,” he said, “but it will do.” 


“It will do very well,” said her rider. “But she 
is very tender-footed, and I do not dare to trust 
her five miles unshod.” 

For pride’s sake, the first two nails Luke drove 
were those he had made"himself. When the shoe 
was fast, he said: “Tell Jonas that I lit up the 
forge and put on the shoe.” 

“We will tell him,” said the colonel, laughing, 
and he rode on. 

But one of the other horsemen tarried a minute 
and said: 


have 


aa mW no ten men who left you to-da 
serve: hat is 


the country as you have done. 
Colonel Warner.” 

And when we read how Colonel Warner led up 
his regiment just in time to save the day at 
Bennington, we can think of Luke Varnum, who 
bravely helped his country. 


———~e>—___. 


Never had Served it Before. 


Sometimes a man would willingly be obliging— 
if he only knew how. Thus the Chicago Chronicle 
relates the experience of “a short little woman 
and her tall husband,” who went to a down-town 
restaurant for dinner. 


“Will you have oysters?” asked the man, 
glancing over the bill of fare. 

Yes,” said the short little woman, as she tried 
in vain to touch her toes to the floor. “And, 
John, I want a hassock.” 

John nodded, and as he handed his order to the 
wee he said, “Yes, and bring a hassock for the 

“One hassock?” asked the waiter, with what 
John thought more than ordinary interest, as he 
nodded in the affirmative. Still the waiter did 
not go, but brushed the table-cloth with a towel 
and rearranged the articles on it several times, 
while his face got very red. 

Then he came around to John’s side, and 
speaking sotto voce, said, “Say, mister, I haven’t 
been here long, and I’m not on to all these things. 
Will the lady have the hassock broiled or fried?” 


a> 
~~? 





Young America. 


In one of the large cities of the middle West a 
man who occupies an important and responsible 
position in the councils of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany happens to reside not far from the home of 
a labor agitator. The two men naturally have 
not much in common, but their two boys, upon 
whom the artificial distinctions of society exercise 
less restraint, are great friends. 


“Papa,” said the son of the rich man, coming in 
one day trom a romp with his em ae | “are you 
going to vote for Higginson?’—by which name 
May be designated one of the candidates for 
= in a pending city election. 

‘Lo be sure,” answered his father. 

Well, I wouldn’t!” said the boy, with great 
positiveness. 

‘a Why not, Freddy?” asked the magnate, con- 
siderably amused. “Would you vote for the other 
man? (0? What’s your politics, anyhow?” 

I don’t know yet,” rejoined Freddy, “but”— 
and he stuck his hands in his kets and stood 
With his feet wide apart—“I’m down on trusts!” 
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Just the thin 

receptions, 
package size of thu ; 
reted pocket attached, filled 
By 25c. le 
wanted. Selling outfit sent bright women on commis- 
sae8 York. 


sion. .» 8 Desbro: Street, New 
money with a Magic Lan- 


PARIAN MFG. CO. 
tern or Stereopticon. 


McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 

a pay ood wages the year 
“foun 7 ood times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
grad uates in rai service. Write 

‘or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 





to write for our 256-page 
free book. Tells how men 
with small capital can make 
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_ | SUSPENDER 


IDENT! 





No article of man’s 
| dress has so much 
a= do with his comfort or 
“sy discomfort as the sus- 
i eD pender. The inventor, 
J” fully aware of this fact 
at 2 has skilfully combined 
jf in the President Sus- 
vf pender every comfort and 
i service-giving feature, making 
Bs it the most practical and stylis 
|)? suspendereveroffered. No leather 
' to stain the clothing, adjustable 
front and back. Read Mfrs. guar- 
antee ticket on every pair. Sent pre- 
paid for 50c. if dealer does not sell them. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 200, Shirley, Mass. 
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19% Hanover St., Boston, Masai 


THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


ebayer y— | and 












id on receipt of 
send 6 cents ‘or free sample. We are the 
manufacturers of Pure Aluminu 
Granite and Tin W are in the world. Address t.AG. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St, Uhicago, Lil, 





RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES men. Price, °4" 


The next time you buy a pair of shoes ask 
your dealer for these 
shoes or order them direct 
from the ——~ We 

thoro 


Sadesien. coendors "en 
= appearance, and best 
Write for free catalogue. 
RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. $ 













A New Creation, 


Modern 
in all its details. 


and use. 
glycerin soap. 


Matchless. Designed es- 
pecially for toilet and bath. 


A large size cake. 


If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, 


send ten cents to 


Jas.S. Kirk & Co., Chicago. 


Velvety in its appearance 
A transparent 








OUR BRAND ON EVERY SHOE 39 





in the mud, that soak and soil the skirts 











HOOD RUBBER CoO., Sote Mrrs., 





F you have had Rubbers that slip or tear at the heel, that come off 


Bailey’s Ribbed 


Costs no more than the old kinds. Made high or 


99 Beprorp St., BOSTON, MASS. 


and trousers, insist on having 


Back Rubbers 


and see how ingeniously these 
faults are overcome by the 
Ribbed Back. 
There is 
no other 
Rubber 
like it in 
appear- 
ance or 
wear or 
comfort. 


Ladies’ 65c. Men’s 90c. 





low cut. 





HOW TO ORDER THEM. 
Take this ad. to your dealer; if he does 
not have them he will order them for 











you. We will sell him one pair or a case. 

























The 
FROM SHOP TO YOU. 


$2. S) save enough on each pair 


another pair. Made in Russia Calf, Black C 
(Waterproof) and Enameled Leather. All lat 
best of stock, skilled workmen. 
fit you we’ll make a pair. 


and hard, every-day wear, yet nice enough for S 


shoes. Worth twice the price we ask for 
them. You save all middle profits. 
$1.50 at factory, $1.75 by mail, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue D. 


R. H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 






Don’t pay fancy prices for shoes. 
Waldorf Shoes direct from the factory and 


If we haven’t a pair to 
You save all middle profits. 
$2.50 at factory, $2.75 by mail, post-paid. 


Boys’ Waldorts 20 


Made of heavy stock and sewed extra strong, yet 
have a style about them not often found in boys’ 


FF 
Waldorf Shoe << - 





Buy 
you buy to pay for 


alf, Sealskin 
est styles, 


undays. 







Waldorf 
Latest Model. 





























In the year 1835 Robert 
Wallace began the man- 
ufacture of silverware in j 
America, and from that 
time till now the silver- 

ware of most artistic de- 
sign and most enduring 
quality has been the prod- 
uct of this plant—now R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
The genius in silvercraft 
displayed in the designs 
of Wallace Silverware has 
made the name R. Wallace 
known the world 
over. 

, Allgenuine Wallace 

iy goods bear the 


BUGAR SHELL 





TRADE 
MARK 


“ 1835 
4 | R. Wallace.” 


SALAD FORK. 
The pieces shown 
here are illustrations 
of the new “Astoria” 
pattern. Other popu- 
lar designs are the ’ 


“Joan,” 

“ Virginia,” 
“Windsor.” 
Sold by leading dealers 
and recognized every- 
where as the embodi- 
ment of all that is 
best in silverware. 
+e 


Handsome Catalogue 
sent free to any house- 
keeper on request. 

ad 


R. WALLACE & SONS 


a MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wallingford, Coan. 





Dyspeptic 
Question ® 


EASY when you try 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 


iN BLUE BOTTLES. 




















AT GETHSEMANE. 
Hoffmann. 

Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me: nevertheless, not.my will, but thine, be 
done—Luke xx: 42. K 

CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. } 
THE LAST SUPPER. 
CHRIST THE COMFORTER. 
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FIRESIDE BIBLE GAME 


Beautifully illustrates the life of Christ and | 
imparts a_ vivid \ 
history. Entertaining and interesting; pictures 

by FAMOUS ARTISTS. | 
Sold by dealers, or sample pack, prepaid, 35 cents. { 


‘SPECIA 
OFFER 


sample game at your dealer's, or remit us fu 


idea of New Testament 


Sent FREE to introduce our 
large line of Card Games, a 
andsome, colored booklet 

and a coupon good for 
10cts. in part ee for 
1 price of 


| game and it will be mailed with coupon and book. 


HOME GAMES AND HOW TO PLAY THEM—illustrated 
(price, 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps, or we will 
send you an order for one, FREE at your dealer’s, on { 
receipt of two Fireside Game wrapper bands (mention ; 
dealer’s name and address). 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. S. A. 


Address Department B, 











ADMIRAL Dewey reached New York on 
the United States cruiser Olympia, September 
2%th, two days ahead of time. After an absence 
of 23 months from the United States, he was 
eager to land, but delayed doing so, to conform 
to the plans for his official reception. The inter- 
vening time was spent in cleaning up the cruiser 
and removing the traces of her long voyage. On 
Friday, September 29th, the great naval parade | ~~~ 
took place, and on the next day the land parade, 
in accordance with the programme, and were 
witnessed by vast crowds of people. 

Tue ForEIGN TRADE of the United States 
for August was exceptionally large. The exports 
amounted to nearly $105,000,000, which was 
more than $20,000,000 in excess of the figures for 
any preceding August. The excess of exports 
over imports was about $40,000,000, ‘There was 
a large increase in the exports of breadstuffs and 
other of the chief staples, and a gain of more 
than $10,000,000 over atiy other August in the 
shipments of manufactured goods. 

AnoTHER FrRENcH TRIAL.—A trial has 
begun in France which may have important 
results, although it is somewhat overshadowed 
by the agitation over the Dreyfus case. Twenty- 
two Royalist and other politicians, including the 
leaders of the League of Patriots, the Anti- 
Semitic League and similar organizations, have 
been indicted on a charge of conspiring to change 
the form of government. The trial is taking 
place before the Senate, which sits as a High 
Court of Justice, and it will be severa] weeks 
before a decision is reached. 

Tue PRACTICE OF HAZING at West Point 
has been rebuked by the summary dismissal 
from the academy of a cadet of the third class 
for harassing and annoying a cadet of the 
dass below him. The offender in this case had 
been once suspended for the same cause; and 
the severe penalty is justified by his obstinate 
violation of rules, as well as by the hecessity of 
breaking up an odious practice. 

A VENERABLE PRELATE.—Pope Sophro- 
nius, patriarch of the Orthodox Greek Church 
of Alexandria, who died recently at that city, 
was the oldest prelate of the Christian world. 
He had been a priest for 87 years, a bishop for 
78, archbishop for 70, and patriarch for nearly 
35 years. He was 107 years old when he died, 
and he retained his physical and intellectual 
vigor almost to the last. 


INLAND COoMMERCE.—A recent incident 
illustrated strikingly the volume of the commerce 
which is borne on the Great Lakes. A steamer 
which was sunk by a collision in the narrowest 
part of the passage through the Sault Sainte Marie 
Canal, created a blockade for several days. By 
the time that the obstruction was removed a fleet 
of ships had gathered which, extended in single 
file, with proper spacings, made a procession 40 
miles long. = 

Recent DEATHS.—Charles Patrick Daly, 
for 27 years Chief Justice of the Comt of 
Common Pleas of New York, and for 36 years 
president of the American Geographical Society. 
——M. Auguste Scheurer-Kestner, former vice- 
president of the French Senate, and the first 
public man in France who took up the cause of 
Dreyfus and urged a revision of the proceedings 
of the first court martial. 
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Large stock, Low Prices. 
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100 fine illustrations, 
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All New York aye have gone wild over ‘‘Cloyver 
Mouth O With a little practice, any boy 
o- ‘rill like a bird, imitate a church or 

lous mi icks. a. 3 cents, 


er marvel 
with full Instructions how to play. Just as repre- 
sented, or money, refunded. A iandeomely colored 
comic klet FREE on request. 


FERDINAND STRAUSS, Inventor, 355 Broadway, N.Y. 

















can be 1 ingh and strengthened 50 per cent, 
in one month b the Hercules Graduated 
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BALDNESS 48435; 
DANDRUFF. 


Cure your dandruff and your hair will stop falling. 


COKE DANDRUFF CURE 


is anunfailing cure fordandruff. Money refunded 
if it does not cure yours. It keeps the scalp ina 
healthy invigorates the hair. 
Recommended by Sniee physicians. Druggists sell 
it, Barbers use it. If yours does not, send $1 and 
his name for bottle by express, prepaid. Booklet free. 
A. R. BREMER C0., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Depot—LyMAn Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


is a little weekly aper that ought to be in 
every home. Forty pages, pocket size, telling all 
the news of the world, except crimes, scandals and 
sensations, It is clean and Brights liberal educa- 
tion for the young and a convenient, accurate, time- 
“er ~ chronicle of current events for the busy. 

m. $1.50 @ year. If more convenient, send 
gc co for eight months or $2.00 for sixteen months. 

Sample 





The Daisy Air Rifle 


is a practical rifle at less than the price of a top! 
It shoots straight and well, and a little practice 
will teach any one to become a “‘crack shot.” No 
a Seis no smoke, no r, no noise. 
rh get black walnut stock, handsomely 
nickle 1 barrel, ¥--- sights, interchange- 
ntu 


able parts. Our 2oth aisy (price $1.00) 
will shoot either darts tories to 35 cents 
r dozen) or shot, while our Daisy Repeater 


$z.25) will shoot 48 times without reloading. 
If your dealer will not sell you a “Daisy” 
(be sure_the word “Daisy” ts on the stock), 
send us his name and we will you one 
te ie, fact factory. >» on 
DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME F 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ree 


THE DAISY MFG. COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich., U.5.A. 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Cec-ccacscoconcconsnSsgaads) 


Boys and Girls can 








a Nickel-Plated 


b+ y denen also a Chain for selling 
dozen Pac ot Bluine at 10c. eac 
Maud our full return mail and 





by 
we v it forward the Bluine t-paid, and 
alarge Premium List. i, 








Bluine Gn. Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 














Due to a Cold in the Head. 


MARSHALL'S 
CATARRH SNUFF 


Will Bring Relief Instantly. 


It works like a charm and so easily, too. Don’t 
suffer with catarrh, lost sense of smell, deafness or 
indred ailments, when 


five-year 
hours’ cold or seven years’ catarrh 





“Deaf as an Adder,’ 


this old and wonderful remedy of 
ational reputation will do so much for you. It has a sixty- 
record of cures — that’ s es * druggists still have such a demand for it. 
ice 25c. at all druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
F. C. KEITH, Manufacturer, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 






Try it for a seven 
Circulars Free. 


























GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
CANDY CATHARTIC 






nd good for their 
Fathsrs “ Mothers. 
The perfect family 
Medicine. A pleasant 











eindigestion and 
Headache —~— 


Alt DRUGGISTS 
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Fears 


BLUIN 


The Great Bleaching 
Biuing and Purifier. 
It will not settle, 
It will not streak, 


Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 









Sa he Reh ekg tgtats nt AS! 


1o-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fam- 
ily for four 
months. 


MOST See ag a ADVER- 


WRB Rahs Saha Sa * Sa hae het hota ke 


THE 
TISED BLUING I KLD. 
ent by mail from 


fos everywhere or 
‘actory for 10 Cte ti in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 


ely wo 

















ese nD, 
tial pins (any fhuttal 
ired yf rolled 


plate anu 

‘> the latest a in 
ewelryatpopularprices. 

Send for our illus. ca’ 

















Made of soft, fleecy layers of 
pure, sterilized wool. Warmer 


$449 
Merritt Ss and Jag FI than my 
any Luxurious * . 


wool is first covered 
size or with cheesecloth (see 


h cut). It is then put 
waist * ask Health into —- cover, 
Them, Welte for bis to tr or 
sampies and de- COMPOFES, w=: 
scriptive e 

» ~~ 
wieiecs © Odorless 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., Dustless 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





There. are none so deaf 


as those who won’t buy 


Wilson’s sense" Ear-Drums 


The only scientific sound- “They Stn t Invis- 


ibl ———_— efficient. 
Doctor: d them. 
to their perfection and to benefit ae 
Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 


hey fit in ~ ear. 
estify 














The ONLY corset 
made 
guaranteed against 
rust-stains. 
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A New Insect PEst.—The Department of | 
Agriculture reports the discovery that a danger- | 
ous European seale insect, not hitherto reported 
on this side of the Atlantic, has recently estab- 
lished itself among fruit-trees in New York and 
Ohio, and perhaps in other parts of the country. | 
Its entomologieal name is Aspidiotus ostree- | 
formis, and it is well known in Europe. It 
attacks apples, pears, plums, cherries and other 
fruits. Hew it got across the ocean is not yet 
known. aes 


THe SPonGE ANIMAL.—If the sponge as 
brought up fresh from the sea-bottom were a 
familiar object, says Doctor Lydekker, few 
would be in doubt as to its being am animal. 
When fresh, it is a fleshy-looking substance 
covered with a firm skin, and if cut it presents 
somewhat the appearance of raw meat. Its 
cavities are filled with a gelatinous substance 
called “milk.” American sponges, and those of 
all other parts of the world, are inferior to the 
sponges of the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The finest of all sponges is the Turkey 
toilet sponge, which is cup-shaped. ‘The Ameri- 
can sponge most nearly approaching it in 
quality is the West Indian glove sponge. 

ADMIRAL HicupBorn’s Lire-Buoy.—A 
automatic torches whieh 
are ignited by the con- 
tact of caleium phos- 
phide with water, was 
invented a few years 
ago by Rear- Admiral 
Hichborn, and is now 
im use om all of our 
naval vessels, as well as 
on many foreign ships. 
It is called the Franklir 
life-buoy. On a stormy 
night in 1897 one of 
these beeys saved two sailors of the Maine, but 
one of the rescued men perished a year later at 
the explosion in Havana harbor. 

THe Werep-Destrroyvers.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that the best 
weed-destroyers among the birds of this country 
are the goldfinches, the grosbeaks and the native 
sparrows. The destruction is effected by eating | 
the seeds. The English sparrow is too much of 
a pillager to be ineluded among the more useful 
birds. ws 


JUPITER’s SwIFT Moon.—A new computa- 
tion of the period of the fifth satellite of Jupiter, 
discovered by Mr. Barnard in 1892, shows the 
extreme accuracy of astronomical calculations 
when they are based upon a long series of 
continuous observations. This computation 
deals very confidently with thousandths of a 
second, the period of the little moon being set 
down at 11 hours, 57 minutes, 22 seeomds and 
647-1000 of a second. ‘The satellite whose time 
of revolution is thus accurately determimed moves 
with great speed. Its distamee from Jupiter’s 
centre is about 112,500 miles, and its path is 
practically a circle, so that the distanee which it 
travels during a revolution is, in round numbers, 
353,250 miles. As it accomplishes this distance 
in less than 12 hours, its velocity is almost 500 
miles in a minute, and this, singularly enough, 
is about the same as the average velecity of 
Jupiter in his revelution around the sun. 





PEOPLE WHo SHARPEN THEIR TEETH.— 
Recent studies of the Kaders, a race of short, 
dark-skinned, curky-haired natives living im the 
Anamalai hills of southern India, show that 
they possess a remarkable custom not elsewhere 
known in India, viz., the sharpening of the 
incisor teeth. This they accomplish by chipping 
the teeth to a poimt, giving them the form of 
cones, ea 


PASTEBOARD SHINGLES.—In Japan thiek 
tarred pasteboard has recently come into use im 
place of wood fer shingling reefs. ‘The cost is 
about half as great as that of ordinary shingles, 


and the resistanee te fire and water is about the 


Same, 


BACTERIA IN ToBacco.— According te 
recent investigations, the peeuliar flavor whieh 
pleases tobacco-smokers is largely due to the 
activity of certain baeteria while the tobacco is 
undergoing the fermentation stage of curing. 
Doctor Suchsland cultivated germs taken frona 
fine Cuban tobacco while fermenting, and intro- 
duced them into inferior varieties of German 
tobacco. When the latter was cured, connois- 
seurs could not distinguish it from the best 
Cuban brands. =a 


_Wuat Fies OWE to [nsectrs.—The supe- 
rior flavor of Smyrna figs is ascribed to certain 
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anton. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Cut. 8. A. 
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~ ‘ 6=6)Soaand CHAIN 
by selling Baker’s Teas, 
etc. among — a 


ies’ or Gents’ 
as peatenneds ; or 
sell 75 to 150 lbs. 
for Bieyeles; 50 
lbs. for Dimner 
Set; 10 Ibs. for 
Camera. Ex- 





Smith 
& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Do You Wear the iy Ese 
Ultra Shoe? 7 

Women who wear them sing their oa one cam 

Urre® 
peek Lt 


praise. They are honest shoes 
way through — perfect-fitting, 

unsurpassed for wearing and 

retaining theirshape. They 
appeal to women who want the best at a fair price. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send $3.50 to us. We 
will deliver them, charges paid, guaranteeing to please 
and fit or will refund your money. 


$3.50 


The same price always. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 



















We show front and side views of our 


Style 608. 


This is an attractive and stylish 
boot, modeled on hygienic lines. 
Light, but durable; perfect-fitting 
and easy as a kid glove. Welted 
sole, with CUSHION CORK 
insole, military heel and 


made from best chrome kid, ONE 

with kid tip. DEALER 

ONLY TO A 

TOWN SELLS 

MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., 201 Main St., Brockport, N.Y. THE ULTRA. 


HER MO EY fs easily and quickly doubled by IF YOU SHOOT a Bife, Pistolor Shot- 
feeding Green Bone. gun you’ll make a Bull’s Eye by sending 
winter andsummer. The best and chea) hree 2c. stamps for the /dea/l Handbook 
way to prepare it is with MANN'S WEW BONE CUTTERS. “D.” 126 pages Free. The latest Ency- 
Cut soft bones, meat, gristle and turn easy. Swi clopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and | 
Granite Crystal Grit, &c. Send for free Bullets. Mention’ Youth’s Com 


|| Are Beginning 

















Asiatic imseets, which prodnee a more perfect 
fertilization of the flavors of the fig-trees in Asia 
Minor than is commonly effected in other coun- 
tries. The flavor appears to depend upon the | 
number of ripened seeds in the fruit. During | 
the past year the Department of Agriculture has 
imported some of these insects from Asia into 
California, and it is hoped that they will multiply 
there and improve the flavor of American figs. 











IT KEEPS THE STOMACH SWEET 


“4 nourishine food must not only be chemically adequate, but must also be palatable 
and digestible.” —Prof. Chittenden, Yale College. 

MUFFINS.—One cup cold Quaker Oats Por- 

ridge, one cup sweet milk, one tablespoonful 

sugar, one well-beatenegg, one-half teaspoon 

ful of salt, one tablespoonful melted butter, 

two teaspoonfuls baking powder, add enough 

flour to stiffen batter nicely. Bake twenty 

minutes in muffin pans or rings. 


At All Grocers in 2-Pound Packages. 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also. delicious 
and wholesome bread, muffins, cakés, soupsand puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, 


edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. Monadneck Building, Chicago, Ii. 


MUFFINS 











\ 
| all over the country °; Y 
| : 


To Whisper 


and everybody knows what is coming. 
A hint in advance is timely and if 
followed will be appreciated. 


An 





for Chr-— 


An Estey Organ is always appreciated 
| at any time of the year. But at no time 
|is it so sure of its welcome as at the 
| time that is coming. 

There are two most important things 
| to be said about the Estey, both of which 
are absolutely true: 


Its tone is a revelation of 
sweetness and beauty; it can 
be depended to retain its 
tone, stay in tune, keep in 
repair, during a long period 
of usefulness. 


Many an Estey twenty-five years old 
is as good as new. 
| Im our Catalogue we show pictures 
|of the handsome cases and say all 
that we would like to say here. 

We send it free. 


Estey Organ Company, 
Brattieboro, Vt. 








Condensed 


Mince 


Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 





the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 


two big pies. 


Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things te Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 
Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
Special Price for Cemeteries and Churches, 
Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 
315 North Street, Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 
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If you want to dis- 
courage the sun, paint 
your house with 


Patton’s 
Sun Proof 


Paint 
Guaranteed for five full years, 
If you would know more 
about the secret ofsuccessful 

nting send for color cards 
and interesting literature. 
Liberal terms and sole agency to dealers, 
JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
1218 Lake St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woekty issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fizo—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
soe to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when _sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must pa 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money 

renew subscriptions. Renewals o 
to the Companion | the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


ublishers 
Ls» goad 


strangers 








“GROWING PAINS.” 


E title of this article is a 
good example of the harm 
that may lurk in a name. 
Many a man is now crippled 
or deformed who might have 
been spared the affliction 
had his parents heeded the 
warning of his childish suf- 
ferings, instead of dismissing 
them carelessly, as nothing 
but “growing pains.” 

There is no such thing as a pain due to the 
simple action of growth. Any pain, no matter 
what, from which a child or an adult suffers, is a 
sign of something wrong. 

It is true that the wrong may be very slight, 
such as fatigue following a day of too much 
exercise, or the bruise following an unnoticed 
bump, or a slight cold, accompanied by a little 
fever and aching muscles. But pains of this 
kind in children, the negligible pains, are only 
occasional, and can usually, by putting two and 
two together, be referred to their true cause. 

They are not growing pains, but are pains not 
unusual or unnatural for a growing child, who 
plays and romps in a normal, healthy manner. 

The evil of the false security created by this 
name for a condition which does not exist, 
is, however, manifested when the pains recur 
repeatedly, or are constant. Since growth is 
constant, the parent reasons with seeming logic 
that the pain should also be constant; and so the 
repeated complaints of the little sufferer are 
dismissed without a suspicion of the miserable 
future they foretell. 

Then, when their persistency and evident 
intensity at last arouse a fear that growth is not 
alone responsibie for them, the hip-disease, or the 
inflamed knee, or the disease of the spine has 
gone too far for the best of physicians to prevent 
deformity, even if he succeeds in saving the life of 
the sufferer. 

The pain resulting from any of these diseases is 
apt at first to be felt only at night, when the child 
is in bed and asleep. It then comes—probably in 
consequence of an irregular contraction of some 
muscle, causing an unusual movement—as a 
sudden sharp stab, and the sufferer wakes with a 
scream. 

As he wakes, the muscles regain their tone and 
put the joint into the position where the diseased 
part is relieved of pressure, and the pain ceases. 
The mother or the nurse breathes a sleepy wish 
that the little one didn’t have so many growing 
pains, and the mischief goes on inside the unhappy 
victim of a popular error. 
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THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 


That “the fear of man rests upon every beast” is 
true, but the saying must be qualified when applied 
to the herds of half-wild cattle that range the 
semi-arid regions of the West. Such animals fear 
and respect a man when mounted on a horse, but 
seem to have nothing but contempt for him when 
on foot. 

A railroad train, slowly making its way through 
a herd grazing along the track, was confronted by 
a large bull. He occupied the centre of the road, 
and with lowered head was bellowing defiance at 
the engine. The engineer, wishing not to injure 
the animal, stopped the train and sent the 
fireman, armed with a shovel, to drive him away. 

The fireman started boldly enough, brandishing 
his shovel, and was almost within striking dis- 
tance when, with a roar, the bull charged upon 
him. He sprang aside just in time to save 
himself, and when the bull turned and charged 
again he dropped his shovel and sought safety 
on the top of a large boulder near by. 

Unable to get to the man, the bull set up a 
bellowing, which soon brought some fifty other 
members of the herd galloping about him. 
Quickly encircling the rock, they began rattling 
their long horns against it, and trying to climb 
upon it, the man shrinking, pale and trembling, 
to its very centre; then failing to reach the 
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fireman, they set up a bawling and bellowing that 
started the entire herd in that direction. 

The engineer, thinking to aid the fireman, 
sprang to the ground armed with a coal-pick, 
only to be chased back into the engine by a 
savage cow. Hoping to scare the animals, he 
pulled the whistle lever and sent out such a 
screech as those silly cows had never heard 
before ; but they paid no attention to it. 

The engineer was casting about for some other 
means of*frightening the beasts, when a cowboy 
came riding toward the train. Taking in the 
situation, he spurred his horse into a gallop, and 
uncoiling his lariat, began swinging it in graceful 
circles about his head. Soon the cows spied him, 
and their attitude was changed as if by magic; 
with lowered heads and tails thrown aloft, they 
scurried away, the bull in the lead, to lose 
themselves in the main body of the herd, while 
the fireman lost no time in regaining his place in 
the engine. 


FULL OF MEANING. 


There are few more expressive phrases than 
some which pass current among primitive races. 
Henri Mager, a member of the French council for 
the government of the colonies, transcribes a few 
expressions used by natives in Madagascar, which 
seem to deserve a wider vogue. 

Seoeeey of an egotist, they say, ““He knows two 
for himself and not one for saguosy else.” 

“He is like the cock that sings at night,” they 
say of the unlimited talker, while of the everlasting 
borrower they remark: “His mouth is his snuff- 


box. 

When a man conducts his affairs well, a native 
will tell you: “He swims without noise,” or if he 
ae the impossible: ‘‘He wants the bird on the 
Ww n ” 


To render the idea of “a little,” a Malagasy will 
point to the ground and say, “Like the water in 
he holes e by a chicken’s feet;” and if he 
wishes to describe a person who is content with 
moderate comforts, he will put it thus: “He 
behaves like a hound munching flies.’ 


A BEGGAR’S RACE WITH THE QUEEN. 


The St. Juan road, Cimiez, is the favorite 
station of an old beggar, who solicits alms seated 
in a dilapidated wooden chariot drawn by two 
great dogs. A traveller tells how this beggar 
always races with Queen Victoria’s carriage 
when the two meet. Ona late afternoon, he saw 
Her Majesty coming, and roused his dogs and 
waited. 


As soon as the two cauipages were side by side, 
the old man shouted to his team, and away they 





went ata wild pace down the bill, scaring the 
ssers-by and raising clouds of dust. Needless 
= the dogs won, as usual, and the patriarchal 
men icant py: his ey Late go 
e royal party were greatl e queen 
and the nae in attendance i a 
This is the third year that the man has raced 
his dogs against the royal steeds, and on each 
oceasion he has n graciously noticed by Her 
Majesty, to his intense delight. 








TURKISH HUMOR. 


The Turk is proverbially sedate. His serious 
demeanor has led people to doubt his capacity 
for wit, or for relishing a joke. To disprove this 
opinion, Mr. Buckley, author of “Travels in Three 
Continents,” gives the following specimens of 
Turkish humor: 


Said a dervish to a camel, “What makes your 
lip so crooked?” To which the camel replied: 
‘*What is there straight about me that you should 
take exception to my ue 

A man called upon a Turk to borrow his donkey. 
The owner declared that the donkey was not at 
home. While the conversation was going on, the 
donkey from within brayed. Said the applicant: 
“There, he is here. Let me have him.” 

Said the Turk: “I will lend no man anything 
who will believe a donkey’s voice against mine.” 


NOT WHAT HE WANTED. 


An exchange tells of the sad disappointment 
which came to an indigent young man at the 
hands of his sweetheart’s stern parent. 


“So you love my daughter, do you?” inquired 
this discouraging person. “Gan you support her 
if I consent to the marriage?” 

“T hoped,” was the cheerful response, “that if 
you considered my suit favorably you could give 
ed - situation where it would be possible for me 


ve ' could,” was the brief reply. 
ow. h, you!” said the hopeful young man. 


“T can give F ng @ situation where you will have 
to rise about five o’clock every morning,” was the 
disheartening announcement. 


NO USE FOR IT. 


Uncle Zebulon, from one of the back townships, 
was on a visit to his nephew in the big city, and 
the two had gone to a restaurant for dinner. 


Ly & pus their order, and were waitin 
for it to be filled, when the younger man, who had 
been glancing at a paper that lay on the table, said: 

“By the way, uncle, did you ever have cerebro- 
spinal ce ~ a 

“No,” replied Uncle Zebulon, after a few 
moments’ mental struggle with the question, “and 
I don’t want any. I’d ruther have fried liver and 
bacon any day.’ 












COMPANION. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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Blake, Lamb & Co.'s lighter and 
Animal Traps. Blake, Lamp fo apa povorite 
Send for Catalogue to The Hawkins Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


es ENGINEERING, 


Courses in_Civil, Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering at home 
without interrupting 
work, with slight expense, 
TAUGHT BY es 
by practical engineers, ju- 
ates of the leading Universities. 
grees are conferred, of C. E. ; 
ech. E., E., and Ph. B. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
"<0 ami) ©~Nat. Correspondence Ine.), 


23-47 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


TEAS and COFFEES 








If you want a 
choice, smooth- 
flavored break- 
fast» cereal — 
one that makes 
you wish the 
breakfast was 
all cereal—get 


Friends’ Oats. 
Don’t compare them 








No Presents! i , strong oats, 
aimost 4% Price {Ne discounts: = or ion once with 
Particulars Free. Dept. U, good cream and they will 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290, New York, N. Y. 


Get our Book- 


do just what our painstaking 
Co gong aims to do—you 
will have no other. 








i 
DUNLOP let of any | Pile} WE GIVE PRESENTS 
eer dealer or of us. ie in —w-¥ for —e- 
THE marks cut from pack- 
Boys and girls 
seldom —— can earn them. List sent free. 
puncture and TIRE C0., MANUFACTURERS OF FRIENDS’ OATS, 
are easily ‘tnese are the only Belleville, N. J.| (i - acne 
repaired. tools you'll need. Chicago, Ill. == SSS 


























RUBIfOA 


Take Nothing in its Place 


If you desire Rubifoam results. There 

are scores of imitations made to look like 
it in color, put up in similar-shaped bottles, 
etc. Do not accept any substitute for 
Rubifoam. It is not an experiment, but 
has been used by parents and children for 
years. Its ability to cleanse and pre- , 
serve theteeth and gums is established. 


FRuBIfoAm, 


25c. a BOTTLE. 


SAMPLE VIAL for a two-cent stamp. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LOWELL, Mass. 
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So 
Sweet 












‘Even a Child 
Can Play It 


a 


From Figure- ¢/\ 
Chart music . 
furnished 
with each 
instrument; 
no teacher or 
knowledge 
of music 
necessary. 













2 7 
the Coiumbia Zither 
Is a musical wonder! Its clear tones and melodious chords 
produce music that is enchanting. As a source of enjoyment 


to the family or for entertaining friends it is unsurpassed. 
Admirably adapted for accompaniment of songs or hymns. 








If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia Zither send to us. 
No. 3, as illustrated above, $6.00; other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, any 
Thousands of which we will send C. O. D., or express prepaid on receipt 
Upon of price. 700 extra tunes at5 cents each. Catalogue Free. 
Thousands THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
Sold Dept. T. 150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 
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A One Thousandth Anniversary. 


On October 28, 1901, the English nation will 
commemorate the one thousandth anniversary 
of the death of Alfred the Great. 

“Of all the names in history,’”’ says a conserva- 
tive scholar, “there is only our English Alfred 
whose record is without stain and without 
weakness, who is equally among the greatest of 
men of genius in magnanimity, in valor, in moral 
purity, in intellectual force, in practical wisdom 
and in beauty of soul. In his recorded career 
from infancy to death we can find no single trait 
that is not noble or suggestive, nor a single act 
or word that can be counted as a flaw.” 

If such words are justly to be spoken of the 
Saxon king, it is a proper tribute to the enduring 
worth of virtue that his name should be had in 
such remembrance to-day. 

King Alfred laid down rules for his own 
guidance. Here are some of them, which were 
written in his own royal hand. Surely a king 
never wrote more nobly or more wisely. 

“Power,” he wrote, “is never good unless he 
be good that has it, so it is the good of the man, 
not of the power. If power be goodness, there- 
fore it is that no man by his dominion can come 
to the virtues and to merit, but by virtue and 
merit he comes to dominion and power. From 
his virtues he becomes worthy of power, if he 
be worthy of it. By wisdom, one may come to 
power, though you should not desire the power. 
You should not be solicitous about power nor 
strive after it. lf you be wise and good it will 
follow you, though you should not wish it.’’ 

Alfred had his reward. Toward the end of 
his life he could write with truth: “This will I 
say, that I have sought to live worthily the while 
I lived, and after my life to leave to the men that 
come after me a remembering of me in good 


works.”’ 
FRPP 


A New “ Alabama.”’ 


Recently a new battle-ship, soon to be added 
to the United States navy, has had its builder’s 
trial off the mouth of the Delaware River, and 
has not been found wanting. It will undoubt- 
edly be the next great American war-ship to go 
into commission. It is an interesting fact that 
the new battle-ship bears the name made famous 
in the Civil War by the vessel which was the 
terror of American commerce, the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama. 

That a United States battle-ship should bear 
the name of this Confederate cruiser is an 
indication of the completeness with which alien- 
ations are forgotten. It is not, however, quite 
correct to suppose that the battle-ship was named 
after the cruiser. Her keel was laid in 1896, 
when Mr. Herbert of Alabama was Secretary of 
the Navy; and as it is customary to give to 
battle-ships the names of states of the Union, the 
ship’s name is explained by that circumstance. 

The Alabama has a speed of sixteen knots 
an hour. This is equal to that of any of our 
existing battle-ships, but is inferior by two knots 
to that required for the three battle-ships whose 
keels have been most lately laid. She will carry 
four great thirteen-inch guns, and will be a 
fighting machine of great power. 

Although the Alabama cannot claim to be 
the namesake of the Confederate cruiser, that 
famous ship’s destroyer has a direct namesake in 
the Alabama’s twin cruiser, the Kearsarge, 
which will soon go into commission. The 
Kearsarge is the only United States battle-ship 
afloat or building which does not bear the name 
of a state of the Union. This is an honor which 
conspicuously preserves a name made glorious in 
the annals of our flag at sea. 
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The Introduction of Ice-Cream. 


Perhaps few of our readers know how 
comparatively recent are the ices upon whose 
universally seductive charms party-givers now 
depend so much. Harper’s Bazar tells how 
ice-cream was introduced at Washington. 

Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, who had had 
ice-cream at her New York home, was the first 
to serve it at the national capital. She used to 
tell with amusement of the delight with which 
President Jackson first tasted it, and how he 
promptly decided to have ices at the Executive 
Mansion. 

Accordingly, guests at the next reception were 
treated to the frozen mystery, and afforded 
considerable fun to the initiated by the reluctance 
with which they tasted it. ‘Those from the rural 
districts, especially, first eyed it suspiciously, 
then melted each spoonful with breath before 
consuming it. Their distrust was soon overcome, 
however, and plates were emptied with . great 
rapidity. 

It was different with the Zuni Indians, who 
visited the East a few years ago with Mr. Frank 
Cushing. During their stay they were entertained 
at Wellesley College, where ice-cream and cake 
were provided for them. Unsuspectingly the 
Zunis tasted the new dish, but not an Indian 
took a second taste. Their look of amazement 
and distress after the first generous mouthful 
was ludicrous in the extreme. 
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CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESSES 


~~ oo Feather Bed. 


Write for particulars. Established 20 years. Bank reference 
Canada Export Co., 138 North 11th St., Brooklyn, N. !. 














COMPANION. 


JW. sxactine 


=} will make your shoes wear 


fF twice as long as an 
dressing made. 1 


Small size, Se. 


63 Oliver St., Boston, 


other 
pase be- 
ing pure oils preserves and 
keeps the leather soft and pli- 
able. Best dealers or by mail. 
Large size, 15ec. 
THE CONGO BLACKING MPG. CO., 

Mass. 





Heat ; — cove = 

Your 9 wage EX - 100 

H REaeerens, 
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Dig hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 














PROMOTES 
AL 






what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DiegHtTon. Lvery Part Warranted. 16 West 23d St. 
pee New York: 166 Broadway. 
DIGHTON. FURNACE CO.. Heston: ‘360 Tremont Bt 
P mn: 2 
Wehbe for Catalogue. Tanaten, Mass. Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
















Old Grist Mill 


HEALTH 
BREAD 








at any 
Grocer’s 
within 
twenty 
miles of 
Boston 
during| & 
Food 
Fair 
with ev- 
ery package of 


Old Grist Mill 


ROLLED WHEAT, 


the ideal breakfast food. Appetizing, 
nourishing, easily digested. Prepared for 
serving in 3 to 5 minutes. Cut out this 
advertisement and show it to your dealer. 
See our Exhibit at the Boston Food Fair. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston. 

















ToMAKE a 





MAKE YOUR HENS 
LAY WELL WELL FROM 


OCTOBER TOJANUARY 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 
The best wayto do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 
namely: Mix with the food given to 
poultry every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s “sition Powder. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh 
and form eggs. 


re se conte a package, Ave kage, =e ir x 00. Conia »- 
“on $1.2 Six cans $! Express pai 
1. $. JOHNSON & CO., 23 nao House St., Boston. 








G SAMPLE OF THE BEST POULTRY PAPER GENT FREE. 
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A BRAND FROM 


is an expression often heard. 

It is an excellent figure of speech. 

It forcibly conveys the idea of 
something saved from certain de- 
struction. 

Such figures are voteahie to 
orators and are freely used by them. 

There is a brand called the Seal 
Brand of coffee, that will never need 
to be plucked from the burning. 

Chase & Sanborn don’t burn this, 
their most famous brand: they roast 
it to perfection. 

Most any one knows that unskilled 
roasting would seriously injure any 


THE BURNING 





coffee. This is one reason that Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee, not alone 
their Seal Brand, but all their high grade coffees, packed in richly colored 
parchment-lined imported bags, have become the most famous of all 


coffees in our country. 


Experts handle it and prepare it, but first of all it is raised on 


plantations famous for their crops. 


What is more experts select every bean and the same care and dili- 
gence is exercised until this famous coffee reaches the consumer’s hand. 





CHASE & SANBORN’S COFFEES. 








/MAKE IT EASY 


* INVITED. 
BE SURE AND SEE OUR 


LATEST BEFORE BUYING. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


32-38 UNION ST.. BOSTON. ovescriptive circutar Foee 


woes ase wares. | 


ALSO MAHERS, OF THE FAMOUS MAGEE HEATEAS. 22 
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HERE’S 
SOMETHING 


that every pousawite epprociates 
on sight to Bar- 
rel under the shelf or in the cup 
board. To dip flour simply swing 
the barrel out, then back again. 


Perfection 


BARREL SWING 


adjusted to any barrel in a moment. If your pantry 
hasn't a swing { muy one, it’s easily put in. Plan for it 
in your new house. See if there’s one in the house 
you're going to rent, if not the owner will put it in if 
you insist. If your Hardware Dealer can- 

not supply you we'll send prepaid for . 


THE LEAVITT MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 





















































duce their improved pens, . i 
offer for a limited time to — 
ly made 


send by mail, safe de- 
livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of one dollar. 


and well- 
finished pen 
is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
action. The gold 


pen is large, 14K 

$ 00 warranted, and has 
7 . 

fine, medium or broad 

points. Fully equal to 

similar pens sold hereto- 


fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Any BOY OR GIRI, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 























HALE’S 


Compound Quinine 


FOR THE HAIR, 
Cures dandruff. Stops hair falling out. 
Relieves itching. Cures Eczema of the 
Scalp. Makes new hair grow on bald spots. 


SMALL BOTTLE FREE. 


The H. R. HALE Co.: Will you please 

send me 8 bottles of Compound Quinine? 
anything so sa’ 

preven’ e out as the above prep 

aration. You are welcome w use my 


testimony if you wish. Mrs. ©. A. BREW- 
STER, Vineland, N.J. Sold x, ‘all deal- 
ers and hairdressers. 50c.a bottle, Sent 


by mail on receipt of price Uf you can’t getit. 
The H. R. Hale Co., Hartford, Ct. 























WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- ——— 
MARK BELOW 2°» 


on Agate-Ware it 
is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


















if 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital interest to 
every housewife, FREE to 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mig.Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago 
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in Carpets. 


Almost all of our famous Wilton, Axminster and 
Brussels Carpets are made up in exclusive 
patterns designed specially for us and cannot 
be found in any other carpet house in the U. S. 

A noted New York decorator recently purchased from us 
a large lot of carpets to go into private residences in that 
city. He said that in all New York he could not find carpets 
of such desirable quality and pattern as those we,offered him. 

Prices are right, too. Not too high, You will 

say so when you see them. 












Our Indian, Persian and Saxony 


Rugs wear forever, almost, and the 
@ protection they afford to carpets 
saves their cost many times over. 


We've done business at the same old stand since 1846. 
H 169 Washington St., near Corahill and 
Joel Goldthwait & Co., 7 P ste Pog tae Station, Boston. 














































Rubber Goods 


is a guarantee of 


Quality. 








Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 
Atomizers, Syri , Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 


Tyrian 
lers, Air Cushions, Ru Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 


THE TYER RUBBER CO., *“Socten Once” 50 Bromaeld Street 
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Pettijghn's Breakfast, Food 


He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 


The man who lives on blood-heating, gout and rheu- 
matism-breeding meat may be called a good liver, but 
he is sure to have a bad liver. How foolish! when 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is more economical and 
infinitely more wholesome and healthful; it is mare 


appetizing for breakfast. 
At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages 








‘Glenwood 


THE OVEN is protected by asbestos. 
It holds the heat, keeps the temperature very 
| | even,and savesan astonishing amount of fuel. 


THE OVEN is perfectly square and 
very deep, giving nearly double the usual 
room. 


THE OVEN is lighted at the back, 
and both the oven bottom and top may be 
removed without the help of a stove-dealer. 


THE OVEN HEAT is registered by 
a little pointer in plain sight on oven door. 


THE BROILER DOOR swings 
down entirely out of the way of the hand that 
holds the broiler, and prevents any danger 
of burning the knuckles on the edge of door. 


THE ASH PAN fits absolutely tight 
in the hearth, which overcomes that 
distressing nuisance of ashes falling 
over the sides and accumulating 
beneath, so often experienced with a 
loose-fitting pan. 


The Glenwood Home Grand 
is now on exhibition at your local 
dealer’s. Call and examine it your- 
self. We send handsome books on 
Glenwood Ranges and Heaters FREE. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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